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Keeping  In  Stylus 


A  metaphysically  analogous  concept  is 
a  metaphysical  concept  that  is  analogous. 
Keeping  in  Stylus  means  nothing  else  but 
keeping  in  Stylus.  If  your  name  uses  up 
Mike  Simone’s  type  (he’s  our  printer' 
somewhere  below,  you  are  definitely 
Stylus;  if  it  does  not,  there  is  little  reason 
why  it  shouldn’t.  Keeping  in  Stylus  does/,V 
not  mean  staying  in  Stylus.  It’s  like  t 
game  King  of  The  Hill,  the  idea  is 
knock  the  top  men  down.  Let’s  shu 
these  names  next  month.  We’ve 
to  make  this  magazine  so  "swelluva 
you’ll  all  just  itch  to  write  for  it.  We 
new  blood;  we  want  more. 


ing  theatre  column  tagged  "Boards.”  To 
tie  up  the  summer,  (which  George,  him¬ 
self,  tied  up  by  reposing  on  the  dirty 
blonde  sands  of  Malibu,  out  Dorchester 
),  this  bookish-looking  young  man 
d  like  to  stand  "Watch  On  a  Barn.'* 
■ge  looks  at  the  Summer  Theatre  this 
why  not  look  along  with  him? 


e  Nolan  '42— 

\\  /  Hovocative^tfie  Word  for  Joe.  He’s 
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that 


emphasized  too  much  tha^fhis  -isTyou;' 
magazine;  keep  it  that  wsy,  and  keep  ir, 
Stylus. 


he’s  Bel 
ler  Joe  whe« 


Leo  Murphy  ’42 — 

Our  dashing,  hair-of-t  ie-Mitfch-wind 
Feature  Editor  keeps  in  Sty, 
with  a  yarn  that  shouts 
raneity,  sings  sadly  of  ld>st  yo 
whispers  a  black  thought  for  tl 
who  are  of  age.  Leo,  or  "B 
he  is  known  to  the  theatre  ill 
(believe  it  or  not)  the  "G 
Cleaning  Company”  over  at  North  Sta 
Hold  your  hats,  you  girls  from  Emman 
uel,  Regis,  the  Junior  Phil  and  the  Sodali- 
teen,  who  are  almost  ceriainly  reading 
the  new  Stylus.  The  Continental  Clean¬ 
ing  Company  is  Leo,  is  cleaning  out  booths 
seven  nights  a  week,  ’^jjjlorth  Station. 
Barrett  Murphy,  he  ofJthe  Theatre,  of  the 
Stylus,  he  of  "R-Day.’r^JH’s  all  integra¬ 
tion,”  Leo  says,  "the  man,  balance, 
you  see|yte^y/^^Dramfltics,  Mop 
Broom/ V^iinW^^n^’^Riad  "R-Day, 

ident  A.  E.  F. 

A 


iORGE  McKinnon  ’43 
Our  diminutive  Jean  Nathan  (who’d 
rather  take  in  a  play  than  eat)  makes  his 
bow  in  a  new  Stylus  role  this  year.  George 
intends  to  keep  in  Stylus  with  a  refresh- 


he’s  B.  C. 
udent 


eat 


lunch  truck  throughoi 
breadth  of  Fore  Rivejr 
winter,  this  spring,  J 
~  eel  an  irppudent  neW  St 
you’ve-Just  gc  t  to 
[eep  asserting  yourself 
Our  Managing  Editor  does 
he  free-wheels  througn  thq  a 
ing  expanse  of  this  sa  me  jHUjairi 
as  he  points  the  taut  finger 
that  fine  and  controve  fsial 
A.  J.  Cronin.  His  styl  is  njo 
something  tartly  smoo  h  w 
:eature  "airflow”  would  be 
SJolai.  Read  him,  fr<  shi)nej 
(worth  imitating;  read  h  im, 
his  robustness  is  a  wo|t 
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be  that 
ir  has 
fster  Vo 
it  drawirjg 
Lead  "Linej 
whatweTwould  call  that 
>arse  architectural  qu 
in~tKeVerse-aLthe  craft 


Drop  in  at  the  Porter’s  Lodge  as  you 
leave.  We  have  a  thing  to  tell  you. 
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"Who  sez  football  players  can’t  read?" 


CAPTAIN  AL  MORRO  KEEPING  IN  STYLUS 


* 

*  FOR  BOSTON 

if 

By  JOE  DEVER 


Footballs  are  exploding  once 

again  down  on  Alumni  Field.  Those 
attending  late  classes  will  hear  the 
dull  boom  of  leather  against  leather 
and  with  good  manners,  leave  their 
bodies  in  their  seats  to  propitiate  a 
croaking,  straining  professor,  while 
their  spirits  waft  dreamily  out  into 
autumn  and  down  the  hill.  It  is 
autumn.  Only  yesterday  it  was  April 
and  wood  against  leather;  now  it  is 
tang  and  tingle,  all  of  a  color,  elfin 
poetry,  brute  prose,  come  on,  come 
on,  it  is  football  time  .  .  . 

Not  long  ago,  we  used  to  feel 
slighted  if  B.  C.  received  no  mention 
in  the  forecasts  and  assorted  froth 
scatterings  of  national  weeklies  and 
perk-up-and-listen  sports  columnists. 
That  is  gone,  we  have  arrived,  it 
would  seem,  we've  made  the  grade, 
we’re  interplanetary  stuff  now. 

Chucking  Charlie  and  Toz  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  mythmakers  are  no 
more.  They  were  champions,  all  of 
them.  Ours  was  a  great  team,  great 
and  gallant;  the  whole  gosh-awful 
United  States  scraped  and  bowed  for 
them;  they  were  tagged  with  the 
words  "national  prominence”;  they 
were  taken  from  us,  smothered  by 
officialdom,  chicken  salad,  and  mara- 
thonic  speeches;  they  were  medalled, 
re-medalled,  plaqued,  and  sweatered, 


until,  sadly  enough,  Sugar  Bowl  lost 
its  sweetness  and  monotony  was  the 
theme.  They  were  taken  from  us, 
we  would  like  to  have  them  back. 
For  before  they  are  the  nation’s  team, 
Boston’s  team,  the  fair-haired  child 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  they 
are  ours,  we  here  at  the  College,  from 
the  knight  commander  of  the  Cross 
and  Crown  down  to  the  fellow  that 
harries  refuse  from  the  lunch-room 
floor. 

It  is  our  team,  win  or  lose,  let’s 
keep  it  that  way.  National  pres¬ 
tige  is  a  shooting  star,  it  just  stays 
high  for  so  long.  Then,  we’re  not 
sure  whether  or  not  we  want  national 
prestige.  Are  we  famous  far  and 
wide  for  football  teams  ?  The  answer 
is  yes,  but  only  in  proportion  to  other 
fames  and  other  honors.  Too  many 
Sugar  Bowls  might  convince  the  rank 
and  file  that  we  do  nothing  but  build 
football  teams  out  here.  Who  cares 
for  the  rank  and  file,  it  might  be 
asked  ?  Our  proudest  answer  to  that 
should  be,  that  we  are,  in  the  main, 
sprung  from  the  rank  and  file,  that 
is  where  we  came  from. 

This  is  no  brief  for  de-emphasis, 
it  is  rather  a  plea  for  re-emphasis  of 
the  fact  that  football  held  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  life  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  long  before  the  Sugar  Bowl,  and 
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that,  most  important  of  all,  it  was 
in  its  place,  just  like  the  Fulton  De¬ 
bating  Society,  the  Ricci  Math  Acad¬ 
emy,  the  Stylus  and  The  Heights. 

"But,  er,  prestige  means  bigger 
gates,  new  buildings,  a  much  needed 
gymnasium,  etc.” 

It  does  mean  all  that,  it  is  true;  we 
have  only  to  look  at  colleges  like 
Pittsburgh,  Notre  Dame,  and  Ohio 
State  to  realize  this.  But,  if  getting 
newer  and  finer  material  facilities 
means  the  drowning  out  of  the  pos¬ 
sessive  note  which  we  are  all  able  to 
sound  with  such  warmth  and  sym¬ 
pathy  as  of  now,  if  it  means  we’ll 
never  get  to  know  the  All-American 
tackle  who,  from  the  seat  directly 
in  back  of  us,  breathes  warm  on  our 
faun-like  necks,  nine  months  out  of 
the  year;  if  it  means  all  this,  then 
let’s  keep  on  patching  up  the  arm¬ 
chairs,  tinkering  with  the  steam  pipes, 
and  freezing  ’most  to  death  on  the 
board  track.  It  will  be  well  worth 
it. 

Our  Sugar  Bowl  team  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  It  may  be  that  we  will  never 
have  another  quite  like  it.  To  say 
they  will  be  forgotten  is  considerable 
of  a  heresy.  It  is,  like  all  heresies, 
a  half-truth.  In  time,  long-range 
time,  surely  they  will  be  forgotten, 
but  in  years,  as  we  know  years,  or 
will  come  to  know  them,  they  will 
not  be  forgotten.  Memory  has  cur¬ 
tains,  however,  which  lower  as  we 
get  older.  Transparent  though  they 
be,  the  images  they  permit  us  to  see, 
are,  at  best,  vague  ones,  particularly 


as  to  football  players  of  national  pres¬ 
tige.  Who  was  All-American  center, 
two  years  ago?  Who  knows?  No 
one.  Who  cares?  Again,  no  one. 
That  is  the  national,  and  because  it 
is  national,  the  ephemeral  point  of 
view. 

We’ve  had  other  great  teams,  other 
great  players,  and,  yes,  other  great 
coaches. 

"Cav!”  Surely  we  have  all  heard 
of  him.  Surely  he  was  an  All-Ameri¬ 
can  coach,  too.  But  more  than  any¬ 
thing,  and  for  every  bit  of  the  time 
that  he  was  here,  he  was  All-Boston, 
he  was  our  coach,  coaching  our  team. 

O’Rourke,  Toz,  Gladchuck,  on  and 
on,  all  that  wondrous  crowd  of  last 
year;  but,  we  have  more  names  for 
you.  They  have  a  ring  about  them, 
a  stout  Boston  ring.  They  will  tell 
little  stories  all  in  themselves.  Names 
that  sing. 

Yes,  that  time- swallowed  gang 
down  on  James  Street,  way  back 
when,  if  you  were  Irish  enough  and 
could  wriggle  out  of  selling  papers, 
delivering  orders  and  cutting  fish 
after  school,  when,  if  you  had  an 
old  pair  of  dungarees  for  practice; 
when  and  if  all  this,  you  might,  then, 
play  eight  years  of  football,  even  if 
the  team  didn’t  have  a  schedule,  even 
if  the  most  you  did  was  scrimmage 
with  your  own  schoolmates  all 
through  high  school  and  college.  A 
far  cry  from  Sugar  Bowls  and  na¬ 
tional  prestige  and  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Yes,  Jimmie  Fitz,  he  of  the  haloed 
toe.  B.  C.  versus  H.  C.  1919;  touch- 
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down,  field  goal,  B.  C.  9,  H.  C.  7. 
Jimmie  Fitz  versus  Holy  Cross,  1919- 

Oh,  Jimmie  Fitz!  "Bulldog,  bull¬ 
dog,  bow-wow-wow!"  Forty-seven 
yards,  Jimmie,  kick  it  Jimmie,  forty- 
seven  yards.  B.  C.  5,  Yale  3,  1920 
A.D.!  "Hangdog,  hangdog,  ow- 
ow-ow!” 

For  Boston,  not  for  the  forty-eight 
states,  the  Sugar  Bowl  or  Susan-B- 
Smooth;  For  Boston,  ever  and  al¬ 
ways.  Oh,  Jimmie  Fitz! 

Joe  McKenney.  "What  about  this 
season,  Joe?" 

"Well,  barring  injuries  .  .  ." 

Oh,  yes.  Three  years  later.  "What 
about  this  season,  Joe?” 

"Well,  barring  injuries  .  .  ." 

But,  Boston,  all  For  Boston,  eh, 
Joe? 

We  have  lots  of  names.  You  won’t 
find  them  in  the  "Who’s  Who  Of 
Sport,"  either.  You’ll  find  them  in 
the  hearts  of  Boston  men  who  are 
ever  and  always  For  Boston. 

We  have  names  for  you. 

Here,  roll  these  around  on  your 
tongue,  like  a  ball  of  hard-candy, 
sweet  and  solid,  clean-tang  of  Alma 
Mater. 

Chuck  Darling.  Gone  now.  Can’t 
read  this,  Chuck.  But  Chuck  Dar¬ 
ling  of  Boston  College  ever  will  burn 
in  candelabra  of  great  and  Boston 
and  our  own,  not  everybody’s.  First, 
ours,  member  of  our  team  who  was 
a  great  football  player,  whom  we  will 
never  forget. 

Roll  these  around!  Here’s  some 
more:  Harry  Downes,  not  gargantua, 
tike  big  Chester,  but  solid  and  Bos- 

TRE AT  ★ 


ton,  and  great  in  a  smaller  way  than 
big  Chester.  Perhaps,  Chester,  great 
in  a  more  Boston  way,  Boston  the  old 
and  closer  way.  Bring  it  back! 

Roll  these: 

Herb  Treat,  Luke  Urban,  Paddy 
Creedin,  George  Colbert,  Jack 
Heaphy.  And  more.  Roll  them 
around;  sweet  and  hard  and  warm 
and  Boston: 

Warren  McGuirk,  Art  McManus, 
Tony  Comerford,  George  Kelly, 
Charlie  Murphy,  oh  yes! 

A  little  closer  now. 

Lean  and  dark  left  end  on  pro¬ 
team.  Once,  before  we  ever  came 
to  "Boston,"  we  saw  a  professional 
game.  We  looked  on  glory,  at  left 
end.  Lithe-ripple,  anchor-fast,  equi- 
balance,  charge,  drift  back,  flow- 
tackle,  up,  lithe-ripple  again. 

"Name,  please?" 

"Flavio  Tosi!" 

"Where  from,  please?" 

"Boston  College!" 

"Where’s  that,  please?" 

Small  city  college,  overgrown 
parish  school,  sons  of  workmen,  good 
football  teams,  not  much  nationally; 
players  like  Tosi,  though.  Lithe- 
ripple. 

Roll  names  again:  A1  Weston, 
Tony  Frietas,  Plaster  Ward,  on  and 
on,  not  All-Americans,  Boston  men, 
play  for  the  team,  play  for  the  gang, 
For  Boston. 

Closer: 

Detroit,  1939;  Boston  College  20, 
Detroit  13. 

★  McGUIRK 
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Leap  into  brute  sun  for  touchdown 
ball,  worm  and  crawl,  burrow  and 
soar,  never  lie  down,  never-ever,  Bos¬ 
ton  man.  Name,  please? 

"Vito  Ananis!" 

There  are  others,  many  have  been 
left  out,  some,  more  worthy  than 
those  mentioned.  But,  the  issue  is 
not  names  or  exploits  on  the  grid¬ 
iron,  the  issue  is  "Boston,"  and  if 
the  team  represents  "Boston,"  it  must 
be  a  "Boston"  team.  There  was 
nothing  frightfully  un-Boston  about 
last  year’s  squad;  the  scare  lies  in 
the  beginnings  of  what  might  cer¬ 


tainly  tend  to  "un-Boston." 

We  know,  too,  that  our  immediate 
concern  is  with  this  year’s  team.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  they  are  more 
closely  our  team  than  even  last 
year’s  team.  This  is  so  because  they 
are  the  team  of  now,  we  are  of  now, 
we  want  them  to  be  our  team,  now. 

Surely  we  will  be  with  them  if 
they  are  champions,  but  more  as¬ 
suredly,  and  more  "Boston,"  we  will 
be  with  them  if  they  should  meet  de¬ 
feat.  For  Boston,  then,  always  and 
ever,  but  ever  and  always,  Our  Team  ! 

O’R  O  U  R  K  E 
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'Tlanet  JOfe 

It  is  rumored  the  moon  is  cold. 

Perhaps. 

But  then  it  may  be  warm  .  .  . 

With  love.  That  ugly  form 
We  narrow  to  the  telescope 
Might  enfold  the  loveliness  of  hope. 

There  may  be  laughter  there. 

Laughter  on  the  moon.  And  prayer. 

The  far  off  beauty  in  a  song 

Might  leap  and  lightly  splash  along 

The  silvered  edges  of  the  moon.  So  when 

The  gods,  in  pity,  offered  men 

This  silent  halo  for  the  night, 

This  lantern  swinging  lovely,  white, 

They  gave  us  love.  And  love  is  warm. 

You  say  the  moon  is  cold? 

— THOMAS  HEATH 
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PARTY 


j  '  .  . 

aLj^rests  on  your’poinrof  view. 
Jour  or  five  or  six  fellows  gather 
little  room  and  publish  a  lit- 
,  „ary  magazine.  The  same  quartet, 
Quintet,  or  sextet  also  attend  or  fail 
to  attend  classes,  take  examinations 
at  the  same  college.  And,  aside  from 
an  occasional  reprint  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  ivy-laced  and  only  tower,  that 
_  is  the  sole  link  between  the  magazine 
and  the  institution.  No  nexus;  no 
binding  tie.  The  editors  of  the 
Stylus ,  in  a  body  and  officially, 
deplore  such  practice. 

If  your  interest  is  at  all  disturbed, 
this  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  story 
of  a  Policy  Party.  For  that  is  the 
sort  of  partying  the  Stylus  boys 
were  doing  Thursday  evening,  Aug. 
28,  just  three  weeks  before  that  first 
9:15  whistle  opened  the  reservation. 
The  workmen  were  hammering  nails 
into  the  newly-acquired  Cardinal’s 
Hall;  the  Dean  was  sitting  alone  in 
his  office  planning  the  new  school 
year  for  the  student  body,  most  of 
which  was  scattered  throughout  New 
England  trying  to  save  up  enough 
tuition  to  get  back  and  upset  the 
Dean’s  plans  —  when  the  Stylus 
boys  met.  They  stepped  down  from 
the  cabs  of  their  trucks,  or  laid  aside 
the  crates  they  were  carrying  or  the 
brooms  they  were  pushing — one  even 
left  a  lot  of  sunshine  and  warm  water 
behind  at  a  beach — and  skipped  up 
to  Boston,  to  sub-editor  Tom  Heath’s 


THE  FEATURE  EDITOR 

imerville  living-room.  It  was  a 
new*  staff  and  an  eager  staff  and  a 
$raS|Tvith  a  lot  to  do.  They  ate  a 
lfiSPuurkey,  drank  three  pots  of 
coffe££  and  stayed  very  late.  They 
argued  about  format,  the  merits  of 
antique  paper,  the  rough,  slightly 
serried  stuff,  against  the  slick  gloss- 
coated  Saturday  Evening  Post  style. 
They  talked  about  poetry  and  line 
drawings  and  how  we  stand  on  this 
and  that;  how  to  edit,  print,  and  dis¬ 
tribute.  They  did  a  lot  of  talking. 
This  is  what  they  said. 

"The  Stylus  is  Boston  College’s 
magazine.  We  may  not  print  the 
yearly  schedule  or  the  football  scores 
but  we  do  hope  to  print  a  lot  of 
spirit.  In  a  Jesuit  college,  we  feel, 
there  should  be  an  intimacy  between 
every  function,  every  division  of  the 
school.  We  study  our  literature,  our 
languages,  our  principles  of  criti¬ 
cism,  our  sciences  in  close  connection 
with  our  philosophy.  The  academies, 
the  debating  teams,  the  dramatic  so¬ 
ciety,  the  athletic  auxiliaries  all  op¬ 
erate  under  the  same  broad,  basic 
principles  of  Catholic  educational  en¬ 
deavor — each  making  a  contribution 
to  the  college’s  ultimate  purpose,  the 
production  of  the  roundly-educated 
man.  That  is  the  ratio:  the  spokes 
converge  and  the  wheels  turn.  We 
further  believe  that  where  the  college 
newspaper  is  the  mechanical  mouth¬ 
piece,  the  social  calendar  of  such  a 
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regimen,  the  literary  magazine  should 
be  its  interpreter,  the  living,  ink¬ 
breathing  example  of  what  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  do  at  Boston. 

''But — this  is  theory,  and  definite 
and  unyielding  though  our  principles 
may  be,  not  so  the  modus  operandi, 
the  principles  working  out.  Practice 
does  not  always  conform.  The  grape 
is  crushed  and  only  too  often  the  wine 
is  sour.  So  we  expect  criticism,  in¬ 
vite  argument.  You  have  a  privilege 
to  contribute,  to  become  a  part  of 
the  Stylus,  remembering  always 
that  we  have  an  ideal  of  Catholic 
literature  that  we  want  you  to  share. 
It  is  our  aim  to  establish  a  bond  of 
intimacy  between  the  students,  the 
faculty,  our  friends,  and  every  line 
in  the  Stylus — and  the  words  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  will  always  be  the 
words  For  Boston 

Most  of  the  fellows  of  last  year’s 
staff  were  on  hand.  First  of  all  the 
new  managing  editor,  young  Joe 
Nolan,  the  fiery  open-letter-writing 
truck  driver  from  Winthrop;  then 
Tom  Heath,  tall,  silent  pre-medico. 

Jack  Ross,  the  ‘'Hills  of  Milton” 
poet,  drove  up  in  a  1931  green,  open 
Ford  with  a  pipe,  a  loud  bow  tie  and 
a  flock  of  verse  and  short  story  stuff. 
Over  in  a  far  corner  spectacled,  soft- 
spoken  Junior  George  McKinnon 
made  plans  for  an  all-out  survey  of  the 
legitimate  theatre  this  season.  Staff 
artist,  Tom  von  Holzhausen,  was 
searching  for  just  the  right  cover 
design  (which  we  hope  you  like). 
And,  of  course,  Joe  Dever,  the  editor- 
in-chief,  was  all  over  the  place,  re¬ 
jecting,  accepting,  conceiving  ideas. 


Joe  Pazniokas  and  Leo  Murphy  were 
matching  pennies  under  a  lamp. 

Out  of  all  this  came  the  new  for¬ 
mat  and  a  little  speech  by  Joe  Dever 
addressed  to  the  student  body.  He 
cuddled  over  the  back  of  a  chair  as 
the  evening  began  to  play  at  autumn 
leaves  and  came  out  with  this  mes¬ 
sage  for  you.  It  went  something  like 
this. 

"The  magazine,  as  to  content,  has 
been  going  steadily  modern  for  two 
full  years,  and,  perhaps,  long  before. 
The  editors  now  feel  that  the  old 
format  was  a  square  hole  for  the 
round  peg  of  modernity,  of  ear-to-the 
groundness,  of  the  interpretation  of 
our  own  world,  the  world  of  1941- 
1942,  as  we  know  it,  here  and  now. 
Essentially,  it  is  the  same  old  uni¬ 
verse,  but  we  have  hewn  other  molds, 
we  are  pouring  thought  into  jellers 
which,  while  not  necessarily  anti- 
classical,  are  surely  and  decisively 
pro  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-one.  We  have 
taken  a  radical  step,  it  is  true;  junk¬ 
ing  a  tried  and  true,  staid  old  for¬ 
mat,  is  no  game  for  weaklings,  or 
Johnnie  "you-go-firsts.”  We  have 
done  it  principally  because  we  feel 
that  a  new  architecture  is  required 
for  materials  that  are  de-lustered, 
violeted  by  a  mossy  stone,  emascu¬ 
lated,  because  of  a  framework  that 
was  not  intended  to  sustain  the  ro¬ 
bustness,  gusto,  and  chameleon  that 
is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Stylus.  We 
are  not  unique,  we  are  not  innovators, 
notoriety  hounds;  we  are  young  ap¬ 
prentice  writers,  interpreting  the 
noises  about  us,  the  brass  and  cymbal 
of  our  brother  man,  the  hush  and 
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raucousness  of  the  season;  this  is 
our  job.  "Who  is  this  'we’  ?"  "We," 
means  the  editors  of  the  magazine, 
"We,"  means  every  fellow  that  is 
writing  for  the  Stylus,  yes,  every 
fellow  that  so  much  as  wants  to 
write.  We  have  constructed  a  skele¬ 
ton,  it  is  up  to  you  to  bring  on  the 
blood  and  sinew. 

"What  will  it  be? 

"It  will  be  the  recordings  of  the 
five  senses,  expressed  with  clarity, 
and  with  at  least  a  minimum  of  o- 
riginality.  If  the  poet  may  be  called 
the  editor  of  the  five  senses,  then  we 
are  all  poets;  let  us  do  some  editing: 
for  the  body  Stylus  is  at  present  a 
bony  animal. 


"Write  about  the  war;  write  about 
your  brother  in  the  army ;  write  about 
your  summer  job;  write  about  the 
little  brown-haired  one  whose  hand 
you  squeeze  just  before  the  door 
slams;  write  little  aesthetic  verses,  if 
you  like.  Satirize  your  school.  If 
there  are  things  you  do  not  like  about 
the  place,  let’s  see  them  creatively, 
in  the  king’s  slickest  English.  Above 
all,  write,  write,  and  write.” 

We’ve  set  ourselves  a  permanent 
three-week  deadline.  It  will  always 
be  posted  where  they  post  the  condi¬ 
tion  exams  and  other  Dean’s  bulle¬ 
tins.  You  won’t  be  able  to  miss  it. 


Sunning  on  the  Reservoir  Sands 
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A.  FAT  policeman  was  swinging  his 
club  with  mock  intent  at  a  quintet  of 
knickered  urchins  who  clustered 
around  the  gate.  Edward  Hennessy 
threaded  his  way  through  them  trying 
to  avoid  the  messy  paws  that  twirled 
about  him  and  went  down  the  stone 
steps.  Behind  him  he  heard  one  of 
the  kids  shrilling  at  the  policeman. 

"What  did  ya  let  him  through  for, 
huh?  He  ain’t  old  enough  neither. 
He  ain’t  twenty-one.’’ 

"G’wan,’’  said  the  policeman.  Some¬ 
how  the  scene  made  Edward  Hennes¬ 
sy  feel  privileged.  He  was  in  the 
schoolyard  now  and  the  vague  reali¬ 
zation  that  he  knew  every  red  brick 
that  paved  it  added  to  his  feeling. 
He  felt  solid. 

This  dark  October  day  with  the 
frost  and  rain  suspended  Bostonwise 
about  him  was  not  new.  It  hinted 
hazily,  nostalgically,  of  a  lot  of  Irish 
tow-heads  and  Armenians  with  not 
much  head  at  all  and  one  coal-black 
Christian  rushing  and  darting  and 
screaming  without  purpose,  circling 
like  gulls  gone  crazy  and  then  stopped 
short  in  flight  by  the  sharp  merciless 
shriek  that  was  the  bell  for  recess  end. 
Ten  seconds  of  standing  stone-still, 


R-DAY 

By  LEO  J.  MURPHY 


poised  even  to  strike  or  to  leap  until 
the  relief  of  a  second  bell,  and  the 
silent  dash  to  ranks.  He  saw  himself 
lining  up  with  the  forty  others  in 
straggly  two-by-two,  waiting  until  the 
so-called  battalion-leader,  Norwegian 
Miss  Anderson,  was  satisfied — before 
they  could  march,  nudging  each  other 
furtively,  whispering,  rebellious,  up 
the  wide  stairs  into  the  secret  cool¬ 
ness,  the  crackers-and-milk  smell  of 
the  Admiral  Peary  School. 

Across  the  yard  now  he  stopped  to 
look  at  a  poster  that  was  tilted  lop- 
sidedly  against  one  of  the  granite  cor¬ 
ner  pillars  of  the  stairway.  It  was  a 
picture  of  a  bugler,  red-cheeked,  A- 
merican-boyish,  with  a  palm  tree  and 
an  ocean  for  a  background.  Super¬ 
imposed  on  this  was  the  large  white 
legend,  R-Day,  October  16,  1940,  and 
a  whitewashed  arrow  pointing  in. 
There  was  another  policeman  stand¬ 
ing  beside  the  sign.  He  was  winding 
his  watch  and  his  tongue  was  sticking 
out  between  his  lips.  Two  men  were 
up  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  smoking 
together  but  not  talking,  as  if  they 
had  just  met  and  finished  up  all  they 
had  to  say. 

When  he  got  inside  the  building 
he  saw  the  table  where  the  pupils  of 
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his  day  used  to  drink  milk  out  of 
heavy  porcelain  cups  with  crackers  for 
four  cents.  There  was  no  tablecloth 
on  it  now.  Instead  it  was  littered 
with  great  square  ward-sheets.  A  man 
was  standing  in  back  of  this  desk 
with  the  stub  of  a  pencil  in  his  hand. 
A  white  arrow  on  a  black  cardboard 
pointed  away  from  his  lack  of  hair. 
Three  little  boys  in  Scout  uniforms 
were  waiting  wide-eyed  and  alert  lest 
anyone  get  past.  When  Edward  came 
in  one  of  them  shouted, 

"Over  here,  kid — hey  kid,"  and  Ed¬ 
ward  went  over. 

"You  hafta  give  your  name,"  a  sec¬ 
ond  Boy  Scout  said.  He  didn’t  have 
a  complete  uniform;  his  pants  were 
corduroy. 

"What’s  ya  name?"  the  man  said, 
and  sucked  some  air  through  his 
teeth. 

"Hennessy,  Edward  Hennessy." 

"Is  that  31  Bascom  Street?" 

"Yes,  sir,  31,”  Edward  answered. 
He  was  a  little  nervous  and  wet  his 
lips,  but  he  didn’t  have  to  answer  any 
more  questions. 

"O.  K.,"  the  man  said,  and  made 
a  large  square-handed  check  with  his 
stub.  "Follow  one  of  these  boys, 
please." 

"I’ve  got  it."  The  Boy  Scout  with 
the  corduroy  pants.  "Follow  me,"  he 
added  to  Edward  and  started  down 
the  corridor.  His  pants  whistled, 
whist,  whist,  whist.  He  was  very  effi¬ 
cient  and  a  little  mysterious,  like  a 
chef  showing  you  through  his  kitchen. 
Edward  noticed  a  series  of  water- 
colors  hung  along  the  wall,  flowers 
in  brick  red  pots,  tulips  and  narcissus, 
and  some  girls  roller  skating  with 


orange  blobs  for  faces.  When  he  was 
in  the  fourth  grade  one  of  his  draw¬ 
ing  had  hung  there. 

The  trousers  of  the  Boy  Scout 
stopped  their  furious  whistling  and 
he  was  pointing  at  an  almost  right 
angle  into  one  of  the  classrooms.  Ed¬ 
ward  said  "Thank  you"  and  stepped 
across  the  sill.  Instantly  a  wave  of 
nostalgia  swept  over  him.  This  was 
coming  back  to  a  beginning.  He  knew 
his  cause  and  effect  and  here  they 
were  suddenly  in  one  place,  and 
knowing  them  together  produced  a 
sentimental  feeling  that  he  could  not 
name.  Great  tall  windows  with  the 
sun  in  their  eyes,  high  walls — yellow 
at  the  top,  creamy,  and  dark  brown  at 
the  bottom,  the  immensity  of  calci- 
mined  ceiling — and  then  the  tiny 
little  movable  chairs.  This  was  the 
room — not  any  classroom — but  this 
one.  He  had  been  rattaned  for  imi¬ 
tating  actors — standing  on  top  of  the 
teacher’s  desk — singing,  clicking  his 
heels  together  and  neighing. 

"I’m  Tom  Mix.  Look  at  me,  Em 
Tom  Mix,  and  I’m  riding  a  horse, 
I’m  saving  a  girl,  see.  Hey  Maria! 
You  want  to  be  a  girl  I’m  saving? 
You’re  down  there  and  I’m  on  top  of 
a  building.  And  I  jump  off,  you 
know,  and  I  land  on  the  back  of  some 
guy’s  horse.  See.  I’m  Tom  Mix. 

And  there  was  Miss  Larsen  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  doorway  tapping  her  foot, 
with  a  piece  of  paper  pinned  to  her 
dress  under  her  throat. 

"You  come  here."  The  shamble, 
the  white-faced  courage.  "What  was 
that  supposed  to  be  upon  my  desk?" 

"Nothing,  Miss  Larsen." 

"What  were  you  doing?”  She 
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snatched  at  his  ear  and  he  almost 
cried  out. 

“I  was  just  imitating  somebody.” 

"Who?” 

"Tom  Mix.”  It  was  not  funny. 
It  was  life  and  death  and  important. 

"You  come  with  me,”  she  had  said 
and  he  went  after  her.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  fascinated  by  Miss  Larsen;  her 
green  silk  dress  went  from  side  to 
side,  rippling  without  effort  and  al¬ 
most  beyond  credence.  As  he  walked 
behind  her,  he  thought  it  would  be 
simple  to  duck  out  the  main  door 
when  they  passed  it.  She  would 
never  know,  determined  and  right¬ 
eous  on  her  course.  But  he  didn’t 
duck  out. 

The  principal’s  door  was  always 
open  and  Miss  Harrigan  was  inside 
half  sitting  on  a  desk  in  the  front 
row  with  her  book,  snapped  shut  on 
a  finger,  tucked  up  under  her  arm. 
She  heard  Miss  Larsen  and  Eddie  at 
the  door  and  turned  her  head.  It  was 
covered  with  a  mass  of  tight  gray 
ringlets  that  always  seemed  powdered 
to  Eddie.  Her  skin  was  white  and 
seamed  all  over  with  tiny  lines  that 
gave  it  a  solid,  indistructable  look. 
When  she  came  out  Miss  Larsen  said 
to  Eddie,  "Show  Miss  Harrigan  what 
you  were  doing,  Edward,”  but  Miss 
Harrigan  had  no  time  for  prelimi¬ 
naries. 

"What  was  he  doing?”  she  broke 
in. 

"Edward  will  show  you.  Now  Ed¬ 
ward — ”  and  she  reached  toward  his 
ear. 

"I  won’t,”  he  said  louder  than  he 
thought.  They  would  never  drag  it 
out  of  him.  He  could  see  the  girl  in 


the  front  row  staring  through  the 
door  at  him  and  he  felt  a  little  sick. 
Miss  Larsen  couldn’t  wait.  She  pulled 
his  ear. 

"He  was  imitating  an  actor,”  she 
said,  outraged  to  the  point  of  gasp¬ 
ing,  "standing  on  a  desk!” 

"On  a  desk!”  Miss  Harrigan  echoed 
the  gasp.  Sacrilege  of  sacrilege  on 
twenty-three  dollars  worth  of  city 
property — and  her  face  grew  whiter 
and  stonier,  and  her  eyes  greener,  and 
Edward  felt  as  if  he  were  being 
sucked  up  into  Miss  Harrigan’s  head 
like  an  idea  and  that  he  would  have 
to  live  there  forever  in  a  green  gela¬ 
tin  surrounded  by  powdered  ringlets. 

"It  was  Tom  Mix,”  he  stammered, 
to  hold  himself  on  the  ground. 

"Tom  Mix  indeed,  young  man,” 
she  burst  out  and  had  to  turn  and 
quell  the  laughter  that  poured  out  of 
the  classroom  door.  "Well,  I  guess 
we  know  what  you  need,  Master 
Hennessy,”  and  she  went  inside.  Ed¬ 
die  watched  her  passing  and  felt  his 
lips  go  dry,  he  couldn’t  swallow  and 
when  Miss  Larsen’s  triumphantly 
calm  smile  burst  on  him  a  hole 
usurped  the  throne  of  his  stomach, 
and  the  side  of  his  face  detached  itself 
and  began  to  twitch.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  tremendous  silence  in  the  class 
— like  after  the  first  second  of  a  fire 
drill,  and  Eddie  realized  sickeningly 
what  Miss  Harrigan  had  just  brought 
out  of  her  neat  oak  closet.  Swish, 
swish,  swish,  and  she  was  upon  him, 
towering,  hypnotizing,  with  a  supple, 
quivering  rod  flickering  the  hem  of 
her  modest  dress. 

"Now  Edward,  perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  this.” 
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She  swung  the  rattan  menacingly. 
"Just  what  were  you  doing  on  top  of 
my  desks?" 

"Do  your  dancing  for  Miss  Harri¬ 
gan,  Edward,"  Miss  Larsen  encour¬ 
aged  him  with  all  the  sweetness  of 
an  angry  cobra. 

"I  won’t,"  he  said. 

"Hold  out  your  hand,  then." 

Edward  tried  to  be  courageous,  he 
half  put  out  his  hand  and  flinched. 

"Show  me,”  Miss  Harrigan  com¬ 
manded.  And  Eddie  began  to  dance 
in  a  circle  swinging  an  imaginary 
lariat — but  his  feet  were  heavy. 

"Say  what  you  were  saying,  Ed¬ 
ward."  The  cobra  flashed  a  prim, 
acidulous  smirk.  He  kept  on  danc¬ 
ing — approximating  a  mustang  to  the 
best  of  his  ability — without  speaking, 
and  Miss  Harrigan  flicked  her  wand. 

"Come  on,  Tony,  old  pal,"  he  tried 
bravely,  "Come  on,  we’ve  gotta  save 
Miss  Lou."  But  it  was  no  good.  He 
felt  the  surge  of  laughter  drenching 
him,  which  Miss  Harrigan  did  not 
even  attempt  to  silence,  and  the 
shame  of  a  hostile  audience.  The 
high  creamy  walls  of  the  corridor 
blurred  and  the  fire  well  yawned, 
blackened,  came  towards  him.  All  he 
could  see  was  the  great  green  jelly 
eyes  of  Miss  Harrigan  and  the  red¬ 
faced  narrowness  of  Miss  Larsen  and 
the  sea  of  laughter  engulfing  him.  He 
whirled  away  from  them  and  stopped. 

"I  won’t,"  he  screamed  at  the  en¬ 
emy — at  the  rattan  and  powdered 
ringlets  and  the  paper  pinned  over 
Miss  Larsen’s  bosom.  "I  won’t! 
I’ll  tell  my  mama  and  she’ll  tell 
Pa."  Rage  and  sickness  and  tears 
stopped  him  for  a  second.  He 


swallowed  and  went  on:  "And  he’ll 
take  your  jobs  away  from  you  and 
you  can  all  go  to  haitch."  Down  the 
corridor  he  was  running  from  them — 
away — and  he  shouted  back  at  them, 
"Haitch,"  and  sped  out  of  the  lobby 

He  had  run  swiftly,  blindly  away, 
around  the  block  and  as  his  tears 
evaporated  he  found  himself  creeping 
back,  pale,  frightened,  and  unmoved 
by  the  yellow  brilliance  of  the  new- 
come  sun  that  had  always  made  him 
sing  just  to  be  alive  in  a  world  of 
red  automobiles  and  pipes  and  for¬ 
eign  number  plates,  ugly  black 
Greeks  pushing  carts  of  grapes  and 
tomatoes  before  them,  and  fellows 
who  could  whistle,  and  traffic  noise. 
Nor  did  he  stop  for  a  dog  who 
stopped  for  him,  but  went  on,  pre¬ 
tending  not  to  be  retreating  and 
yet  all  at  once  back  at  the  iron  and 
brick  fence.  It  was  recess  time  and 
he  waited  lonely  until  the  swirling 
mass  of  corduroy  and  plaid  had  curled 
like  a  whirlwind  up  the  broad  stair¬ 
way,  was  swallowed  up,  and  then  he 
crept  in  the  side  door  and  went  to  his 
room.  But  Miss  Larsen  was  waiting 
and  cobra-like  struck,  and  he  was 
dragged  off  once  again  to  the  princi¬ 
pal.  His  heart  tripped  out  of  him 
when  he  saw  his  mother  standing 
beside  Miss  Harrigan  without  any  of 
her  dimples  in  place  and  not  under¬ 
standing.  They  had  made  him  go 
over  the  entire  shoddy  scene,  mum¬ 
bling  each  shaming  word  after  each 
and  afraid  to  look  at  his  mother.  He 
could  not  remember  her  well  in  it 
at  all,  except  as  without  jollity  and 
without  comfort  in  his  tragic  needy 
hour. 
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They  left  him  alone,  then,  while 
they  thrashed  it  out  and  the  result 
was,  the  next  morning  he,  Edward 
Hennessy,  stood  on  the  landing  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  floors  of 
the  Admiral  Peary  School  with  Miss 
Harrigan  and  made  a  speech.  The 
sun  poured  in  the  three  great  win¬ 
dows  and  lightened  the  faces  of  the 
assembled  school  below. 

"I  apologize  to  the  school  and  to 
Miss  Larsen  and  Miss  Harrigan  for 
what  I  said  to  them  yesterday  and  I 
am  sorry  and  I  won’t  do  it  again,” 
was  what  he  had  said.  After  that 
the  school  righted  and  lefted  and 
double-timed  back  to  the  classroom 
and  he  followed  after  the  last,  feeling 
as  if  it  were  all  a  dream  because  the 
sun  was  so  bright  it  made  white  walls 
into  snow  and  reality  into  unreality. 
That  was  how  it  was  when  he  stepped 
over  the  threshold  of  his  classroom 
and  met  the  quelled  and  strangely 
odd  stare  of  his  classmates  and  felt 
alone  and  alien. 

Now  it  was  October  and  a  bleak, 
bleak  day  and  Edward  Hennessy 
stepped  through  the  door  again,  alien 
still,  and  nervous.  The  little  green 
desks  had  been  moved  back  to  the 
wall  where  they  huddled  beneath  the 
blackboard — that  was  really  only 
grayishly  black  and  had  an  honor  roll 
with  orange  and  red  chalk  and  pasted 
stars.  The  date  was  also  written  on 
the  board  in  a  bold  school-teacher’s 
hand,  R-Day,  October  16,  1940. 
Facing  Eddie  as  he  came  in  were 
three  large  desks  littered  with  small 
brown  papers.  At  the  farthest  of  the 
desks  two  women  were  talking  and 
a  third  was  sitting  at  the  desk  nearest 


the  door.  As  Eddie  went  forward  he 
saw  that  she  was  oldish  with  prim 
gray  hair  on  which  you  could  read  the 
story  of  last  night’s  hour  in  the  salon. 
Her  dress  was  flowery  and  not  the 
kind  school  teachers  usually  wear  and 
Eddie  was  a  little  surprised  at  the 
corsage  of  red  roses  beginning  to 
wither  at  her  thin  shoulder.  He 
stared  at  her  then  and  almost  ran 
away.  It  was  Miss  Larsen. 

"Hello,  Miss  Larsen,”  he  said, 
going  towards  her. 

"Please  sit  down,  won’t  you.”  Her 
voice  shocked  him,  for  he  had  remem¬ 
bered  it  as  loud,  compelling,  and  now 
it  was  only  a  high-pitched  nasal  voice 
like  a  thousand  others  he  had  heard 
on  street-cars,  in  church,  and  calling 
out  of  windows  to  their  children,  a 
familiar  voice  that  made  him  at  ease. 
So  he  spoke  again. 

"I’m  Edward  Hennessy.  You  re¬ 
member  me,  the  boy  who — ” 

"Oh,  yes — yes,  indeed.”  She  ap¬ 
peared  almost  thrilled  and  stared  at 
him,  "Oh,  yes,  you  were  in  my  class,” 
and  became  embarrassed.  She  took 
up  a  brown  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote 
on  it,  saying  aloud,  "Edward  Hennes¬ 
sy.”  She  asked  him  where  he  lived. 

"This  is  a  form,  you  know.  Thirty- 
one  Bascom  Street.  I  suppose  I 
should  have  known — and  that’s  ward 
twelve,  yes — ”  she  wrent  on  writing. 
"City — Boston,  Mass. — We  have  to 
write  this  down  and  you  affirm  it.” 
She  held  it  up  for  inspection,  "That’s 
all  righty,  isn’t  it?”  He  glanced  at  it 
casually — and  back  to  her — fussing 
at  the  white  cards.  He  saw  now  how 
old  and  worn-out  she  was,  even 
though  her  face  was  rouged  and  her 
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lips  not  too  expertly  made  up. 

"Yes,”  he  answered,  "that’s  right.” 

"It’s  strange  to  see  you  again,  Ed¬ 
ward.”  She  flickered  a  smile  at  him. 
"You’re  the  first  of  my  pupils  to 
come  in  and  I  have  been  here  all 
day.”  She  caught  his  eye  in  an  un¬ 
comfortable  way  adding:  "It  seems 
like  only  a  short  time,  too.” 

"Yes,”  he  superadded,  feeling  in¬ 
adequate,  "it  seems  a  short  time, 
doesn’t  it?”  And  was  relieved  when 
she  said,  "What  are  you  doing  now, 
still  in  school  ?” 

"Yes,  I  am.  I’m  a  senior  out  at 
Fulton.” 

"Oh,”  she  ecstasied,  "that’s  a  won¬ 
derful  college,  isn’t  it — such  lovely 
buildings.  They  have  a  nice  football 
team,  too.  Isn’t  that  Me  Gillicudy 
boy  wonderful,  the  one  who  runs!” 

She  beamed  at  him  as  much  as  her 
thin  face  would  allow  her,  and  twit¬ 
ted  him  roguishly.  "I  suppose  you’re 
on  the  team.” 

Eddie  laughed.  "They  wanted  me, 
but  I  was  too  big.  The  coach  said  to 
me,  ’Hennessy,  we’d  like  to  use  you 
but  it  wouldn’t  be  fair,  it  wouldn’t 
be  fair,’  so  I  went  into  dramatics.” 

"Well,  isn’t  that  wonderful.  You 
know,  I  always  said  you’d  be  an 
actor.  You  know,  I  said  to  Miss  Har- 
rigan,  only  last  year,  Til  bet  that 
Edward  Hennessy  will  either  be  an 
actor,  or  be  hanged,  don’t  you.’  ” 

She  stopped  rather  flatly,  like  a 
dying  electric  light  bulb.  Her  left 
hand  automatically  pushed  the  white 
card  into  the  correct  Palmer  Method 
position,  and  she  poised  her  pen, 
ramrodly  vertical,  over  the  first  line. 

"I  suppose  you’ve  had  a  lot  of  men 


in  here  today,”  Eddie  proposed. 

"Oh  my,  yes,  I  should  say  so.  Over 
a  thousand.  I  did  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  myself.”  Her  eyelids  fluttered 
as  if  they  were  being  worked  by 
strings,  and  Eddie  smiled  to  himself 
at  the  thought  of  Miss  Larsen  and 
her  hundred  men.  He  remembered 
the  piece  of  paper  that  used  to  be 
pinned  over  her  bosom. 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble?” 

"Trouble?” 

"You  know,  any  complaints,  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  ranks?” 

"Why  of  course  not,  Edward.’’ 
She  puzzled  it  over  a  moment  and 
went  on  in  her  thin  familiar  voice, 
"I  suppose  no  one  was  quite  sure 
enough  about  what  was  happening  to 
rebel.” 

Eddie  was  ashamed  for  the  thou¬ 
sand  men.  "You  mean  they  all 
walked  in  here  and  took  it  like 
sheep?” 

Resentment  grew  in  him  like  water 
coming  to  a  boil  and  he  rapped  the 
desk  sharply  with  his  open  hand. 
"Like  sheep!”  Miss  Larsen  did  not 
look  up  this  time. 

"When  were  you  born,  Eddie,”  she 
asked  ? 

He  slid  back  thirteen  years  to  his 
speech  on  the  stairs  and  blushed. 
"July  21,  1919.” 

"You  haven’t  changed  much,  have 
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you? 

"No — I  guess  I  haven’t.” 

She  asked  him  how  tall  he  was,  and 
after  she  had  written  it  down  she  put 
aside  her  pen.  For  the  first  time  he 
noticed  the  almost  worried  look  and 
sadness  of  being  alone  in  her  eyes. 
She  smiled  at  him  shyly. 
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"It  is  a  shame,  isn’t  it?  I  mean — 
all  the  nice  young  boys  growing  up 
and  then — ’’  Her  lips  were  not  mov¬ 
ing  exactly  with  her  words.  "I  mean 
— one  doesn’t  like  to  think  about 
what  might  happen  if — ” 

"Yes,’’  Eddie  said,  "I  know.’’  He 
was  afraid  she  might  cry  if  he  hadn’t 
spoken. 

But  she  continued,  not  looking  at 
him,  as  if  afraid  to. 

"Did  you  know  I  rather  liked  you, 
Edward,  even  when  you  seemed  to  be 
the  devil  himself.  I  often  thought 
afterwards  that — ” 

Her  sentence  broke  in  two,  and  the 
smile  went  out  of  her  eyes  although 
her  face  remained  all  curled  up.  She 
was  looking  at  the  door  and  she  stiff¬ 
ened  her  shoulders. 

Eddie  turned,  and  there  was  Miss 
Harrigan,  with  the  same  cold,  green 
jelly  eyes  bent  on  him.  She  too  was 
smiling,  but  Eddie’s  eyes  jumped  to 
the  cold  aristocratic  ringlets  of  au¬ 
thority  upon  her,  and  he  saw  beyond 
the  smile.  She  came  towards  them. 

"Are  we  still  having  trouble  with 
Master  Edward,  Miss  Larsen?’’  she 
said.  It  was  her  joke,  Edward  knew, 
her  school-teacher  joke,  but  he  could 
not  ignore  the  strange,  the  shadowy 
undertone,  the  imperceptible  inter¬ 
change  between  the  two,  and  it  came 
to  him  slowly,  then,  the  meaning  of 
this  thing,  the  pattern  of  the  second 
meeting — and  he  felt  close,  now,  to 
Miss  Larsen. 

"We  were  talking  about  the  past, 
Miss  Harrigan,’’  he  said,  "when  I 
was  a  boy  and  didn’t  understand  about 
authority.’’ 

"You  certainly  were  a  wonder, 


then,’’  Miss  Harrigan  said  very 
frankly;  and  he  saw  himself  as  a  new 
idea  drawn  up  into  the  green  eyes  of 
the  principal. 

"Edward  is  an  actor  now,’’  Miss 
Larsen  broke  in,  "at  Fulton  College.” 

"That’s  very  nice,”  the  green  eyes 
seemed  to  roll  all  over  him,  "maybe 
you  can  be  in  the  entertainment  di¬ 
vision  when  you’re  in  the  army,”  she 
said. 

Eddie  knew  the  conversation  was 
over,  even  before  she  went  away.  He 
sat  down  again  and  looked  at  Miss 
Larsen,  trying  to  straighten  it  out  in 
his  mind.  She  was  close  to  him  now. 
The  past  and  present  were  one  and 
he  knew  that  he  and  she  were  the 
same — the  confused,  the  frightened, 
little  people  who  must  hold  together 
against  the  rulers  of  the  world,  the 
Miss  Harrigans.  He  saw  the  poor 
ugly  years  of  her  subservience,  the 
fear  for  her  place,  the  meaning  of  the 
pinned  paper  on  her  bosom,  the 
nights  of  sleeplessness  that  led  her 
on  to  haggle  with  nine-year  olds — 
and  the  high,  creamy  walls  became  a 
prison,  and  she  a  prisoner. 

"You  liked  me  then,”  he  said. 

"Yes,  you  could  rebel.  You  could 
say  what  you  wanted  to  then  and  for¬ 
get  it  after  a  speech.”  Her  eyes  lit  up 
again.  "I  was  a  little  bit  proud  of 
you,  I  suppose.” 

"Thank  you,”  he  said,  "I  was  too 
young  to  know.”  He  bent  over  and 
tightened  a  shoestring  to  hide  what 
he  was  feeling.  He  knew  the  kinship 
now.  No  more  rebellions. 

"Your  local  board  will  let  you 
know  what  you  are  to  do,”  she  said. 
"I  don’t  know  myself  just  what  their 
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plans  are  .  .  .  but  I  suppose  it  will 
be  all  right  ...”  She  was  writing 
down  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair 
and  was  about  to  blot  the  card  when 
she  drew  back  her  hand  as  if  she  had 
forgotten  something. 

"There’s  one  more  question,”  she 
said.  "Any  other  obvious  physical 
characteristics  ? . . .  I  suppose  you  have 
all  your  fingers  ?”  Her  smile  seemed 
a  little  forced.  Eddie  held  up  both 
his  hands. 

"I  wonder,”  he  said,  "if  the  Ger¬ 
man  boys  get  it  like  this.” 

"Does  it  matter  where  or  how  your 
sorrow  comes,  Edward?”  For  one 
split,  half  second,  for  just  a  flash  out 
of  eternity,  Eddie  saw  Miss  Larsen 
rise  above  herself,  her  prison,  the 


futile  loneliness  of  her  job,  and  then 
fall  back  again.  The  brilliance  faded 
in  her  eyes  and  she  said,  "What  do 
you  think?”  She  handed  the  card  to 
him,  "Just  what  do  you  think?”  He 
stood  up. 

"I  think  Em  glad  to  have  seen  you 
again,  Miss  Larsen.”  He  looked  at 
the  fading  corsage,  at  the  tired,  lonely 
face.  He  grinned  at  her,  and  she  said 
good-by,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"I  hope  you  have  good  luck,  Ed¬ 
ward,”  was  all  she  said.  "And  always 
carry  your  card.” 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  went 
out.  He  passed  a  sign  beside  the 
doorway  that  he  hadn’t  noticed  be¬ 
fore.  It  said,  "Keep  in  touch  with 
your  Local  Board.” 


Camp  Edwards:  83  Miles 
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Telephone  Reverie 


An  hour  of  the  summer  afternoon 
Slips  like  a  bright  bead  down  the 
brow  of  time; 

Street-noise  cleaves  the  stilled  air 
Like  surprised  electric  tingle, 

And  the  telephone  receiver  has  a  dull 
impatient  whine. 

I  should  like  to  click  my  fingernails 
in  rhythm  with  the  phone, 

Keep  pace  with  mass  production  and 
with  rational  religion 
(Were  my  nails  not  whittled  down 
at  thought  of  draft  and  death 
and  taxes). 

I  would  call  myself  a  Liberal  again. 

Blunt  hands  (I  like  to  think)  like 
these 

Were  more  at  ease  encased  in  mail 
To  mace  a  Turk  at  Ascalon 
Or  hew  a  gargoyle  out  for  Notre 
Dame; 

But  too,  too  slow  for  the  intricate 
adding  machine, 

The  microscope  of  hundred-buzzing 
switchboard. 

Morse,  Moore,  Miller,  Moscovitz, 
(What  is  her  father’s  name?) 
Moore  sang  unequaled  notes  of  en¬ 


thralment, 

Mill  was  called  a  thinker 
(I  did  not  see  her  street  address,  there 
wasn’t  any  street  light 
As  she  fluttered  from  the  door  in  the 
early  morning. 

And  whispered  breathless,  "We  must 
be  silent!"’) 

Morse,  perhaps,  helped  invent  the 
telephone. 

Buzz-buzz-click,  buzz-buzz-click, 
Buzz-buzz — "Sorry  the  line  is  busy!’’ 
Busy-buzz-busy,  buzz-busy-buzz, 

God! 

I  am  busy,  you  are  busy,  we  are  busy; 
That  is  why  I  tap  my  fingernails  and 
listen  to  my  heart, 

And  smoke  the  cigarette  I  do  not 
want. 

She  is  busy,  they  are  busy, 

Laboring,  lunching,  loving,  leaving, 
— living  ? 

I  would  run  along  the  seashore 
In  a  wind  that  stings  the  shoulders, 
And  ships  the  pricking  sand  against 
the  feet. 

To  leap  the  icy  waves  that  tumble  on 
like  ruffian  brothers, 

To  tingle  in  a  long,  breathless  dive. 
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Telephone  Reverie  { Continued ) 


Once  I  was  a  Freshman  and  dreamed 
of  Socrates, 

And  thought  to  sing  with  Horace 
and  his  nymphs, 

While  Pan  and  Aphrodite  were  as 
shadows  past  my  bedtime, 

And  angels  sang  with  Spring. 

The  angels’  voices  echo  with  familiar 
hollowness 

Down  the  well  that  I  have  builded 
brick  by  brick. 

What  I  answer  does  not  matter,  from 
the  fountain  of  my  tears. 

I  am  sure  they  do  not  listen, 

Do  not  listen  to  the  droning  disputa^ 
tions  of  my  fears. 

The  hopeless  waters  chill  about  my 
neck. 

“I  fled  him  down  the  years”  —  It 
would  be  a  futile  gesture 

With  death  the  only  prince  I  pledged 
to  serve. 

And  now  the  awful  items  of  un¬ 
spoken  oaths  unroll, 

And  I  wait  to  hear  the  rattle  in  my 
throat. 

There  has  been  a  lord  who  knocked 
upon  my  door, 

Once  before; 

Whose  heraldry  I  did  not  note  nor 
claim, 

Nor  his  name. 


It’s  not  for  comfort-spilling  hymns 
nor  mystic  opium; 

A  man  I  lived,  and  like  a  man  I 
must.  .  .  . 

My  urged  confiteors  sound  to  me  too 
very  much  the  same, 

As  others  I  have  wrought  and  rent 
before, 

O,  would  to  God  he  hear  it — 
Would  that  I  could  strip  me  of 
myself. 

I  am  no  Mephistopheles,  and  likely 
Freud  explains 

Why  I  wheel  and  whirl  me  to  a 
giddy  dream, 

Where  the  ether  is  of  passion  in  a 
carnalized  Nirvana, 

Where  feast  is  never  finished,  nor 
ever  comes  the  morning, 

Till  the  last  nerve-end  has  tingled  and 
imagination  retched. 

Buzz-buzz-click,  buzz-buzz-click, 
Buzz-buzz.  "Busy,  shall  I  call 
again  ? 

These  voices  I  can  terminate,  thank 
God! 

Click. 

There  are  sinners  that  have  swept  up 
crumbs  before, 

By  His  door: 

Augustine,  Peter,  Magdalen  could 
creep 

’Mongst  the  sheep; 

A  son  fled  to  the  bosom  of  his  father 
from  the  sty, 

May  not  I  ? 


I  do  not  sentimentalize  for  what  Ive 
clearly  done, 
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— JACK  ROSS 


Thunder  Of  The  Faith 


A  YOUNG  artillery  soldier  was 
slogging  through  the  mud  of  Toule, 
leg-sore,  weary,  and  of  course  quite 
muddy.  French  mud  has  two  pecu¬ 
liar  qualities  of  stickiness  and  depth; 
it  is  churned  with  the  rains  that 
make  the  land  a  vineyard  and  the 
roads  a  morass.  The  year  was  1890; 
that  placid  era  of  complacence  and 
compromise  was  drawing  to  its  ex¬ 
plosive  finish.  But  the  distant  rum¬ 
bling  of  events  did  not  disturb  the 
soldier.  He  had  volunteered  for  his 
term  of  service,  France  was  at  peace, 
and  just  now  he  was  bothered  with 
an  imperfect  bore  in  his  rifle.  And 
the  mud. 

Some  twenty  years  later  a  group 
of  English  parliamentarians  were  ex¬ 
changing  spluttering  versions  of  an 
ugly  scandal  thrust  among  them  like 
a  smoking  torch  to  search  them  out. 
A  rash  young  paper  calling  itself 
The  New  Statesman  had  exposed  a 
series  of  bargains,  in  which  both 
political  parties  and  certain  well- 
vested  commercial  interests  had  been 
the  bargaining  agents.  The  attack 
was  untimely;  it  was  quite  the  most 
vicious  thing  since  Jonathan  Swift 
and  not  nearly  as  subtle.  The  splut- 
terings,  oddly  enough,  did  not  dis¬ 
prove  the  charges  but  referred  chiefly 
to  the  execrable  taste  of  printing 
them  publicly.  The  publishers  were 
well  known:  two  brothers  named 


By  JOSEPH  T.  NOLAN 

Chesterton  and  a  third  gentleman  of 
a  like  faith  politically  who  had 
abandoned  his  own  seat  in  Commons 
after  four  years'  representation.  He 
had  done  so  with  a  few  forceful  re¬ 
marks  about  politics  and  sham. 

There  is  indeed  a  wide  divergence 
between  a  mud-spattered  French  ar¬ 
tilleryman  and  an  English  journalist 
so  freely  risking  the  libel  laws  with 
a  quite  un-English  frankness.  Much 
more  than  twenty  years’  divergence. 
But  the  characters  were  the  same. 
And  the  difference  of  occupation  was 
even  then  typical  of  the  range  of 
interests  that  command  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  former  soldier,  the  English 
citizen  and  French-Irish  Catholic  by 
the  name  of  Hilaire  Belloc. 

His  full  name,  Joseph  Hilaire 
Pierre  Belloc,  seems  appropriate  to 
cover  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
words.  He  is  known  to  history  as 
Hilaire  Belloc,  pronunciation  dis¬ 
puted.  His  admirers  have  half-laugh- 
ingly  added  a  “Magnus”  to  his  sur¬ 
name,  and  the  aged  apologist,  now 
seventy-one,  has  earned  his  friends’ 
title  of  “the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Cath¬ 
olic  letters.” 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  write 
of  Belloc,  except  for  the  necessity  of 
choosing  wisely  and  stopping  even¬ 
tually  in  his  self-made  library.  He  is 
known  in  every  field,  since  his  knowl¬ 
edge  touches  them  all.  Take  up 
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histories — French,  English,  European; 
biographies,  too  many  to  mention 
here;  military  studies,  polemics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  politics,  and  defense  of 
things  Catholic — the  strong  syllables 
of  his  name  have  been  a  by-line  to 
them  all.  Invoke  the  lighter  Muses; 
seek  out  poetry,  verses,  sonnets,  es¬ 
says,  travel,  fiction,  satire,  humor — 
yes,  and  even  Nonsense  Rhymes! — 
Belloc  is  bountiful  still. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannic  a,  that  tome 
of  scholarly  reticence,  describes  his 
career  as  ’varied,  not  to  say  tempes¬ 
tuous.”  It  began  innocently  enough 
with  a  volume  of  Verses  and  Sonnets 
published  in  1896.  Three  years  ago 
he  published  another  compilation 
with  the  same  terse  title.  The  forty- 
two  eventful  years  between  are  the 
record  of  a  poet  indeed,  a  poet  with 
a  Catholic  pen. 

The  first  event  of  Belloc’s  life  oc¬ 
curred  in  St.  Cloud,  France,  in  1870. 
A  year  later  the  country  of  his  birth 
was  overrun  by  Bismarck’s  brand  of 
Prussian  militarism;  although  I  can 
find  no  reference  to  it,  one  wonders 
if  his  later  enmity  for  the  German 
philosophy  of  force,  a  bias  which  he 
badly  explains,  was  aided  by  the 
sharp  impress  of  childhood.  His 
father  a  French  barrister,  his  mother 
a  leader  of  the  English  suffragette 
movement,  it  would  appear  that  Bel¬ 
loc  came  naturally  by  his  healthy 
sense  of  controversy.  I  have  called 
him  part  Irish  in  deference  to  a  well- 
spoken  tradition,  one  which  springs 
from  his  intense  Catholicity.  He  en¬ 
tered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in 
1893,  and  became  a  naturalized  Eng¬ 


lish  citizen  in  1902.  No  explanation 
is  available  as  to  why  he  adopted  a 
country  whose  politics  he  discarded, 
whose  religion  he  proved  spurious, 
and  of  whose  economics  he  forecast 
a  ruinous  ending.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  became  so  much  of  an  Englishman 
that  he  won  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
four  years  of  his  choosing.  Electing 
Hilaire  Belloc  was  like  opening  the 
back  door  to  a  hurricane;  the  House 
was  badly  shaken  by  the  disclosures 
he  made  in  company  with  Cecil  and 
Gilbert  Chesterton.  America  widely 
knew  him  in  the  years  of  the  first 
World  War,  when  his  critical  surveys, 
as  expert  as  a  field  general’s  and  fully 
as  authoritative,  established  him  as 
the  best  strategist  among  the  war 
commentators.  These  critiques  in 
England  and  America  are  said  to  have 
“made”  him;  it  is  true  that  they  made 
his  name  more  popular,  but  the 
making  of  the  man  was  in  himself. 
He  was  well  prepared  for  a  war;  in 
peacetime  he  fought  his  own  battles 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

The  dust  of  combat  is  still  settling 
and  we  are  beginning  only  now  to 
taste  the  grimy  fruits  of  Catholic  vic¬ 
tory.  It  is  as  if  Hilaire  Belloc  had 
stood  on  some  high  vantage  point  of 
scholarship,  surveyed  all  the  histories 
of  the  past  four  centuries,  and  found 
them  wanting.  Their  deficiency  was 
of  the  moral  order:  they  failed  in 
truth.  An  infamous  thing  called  the 
Protestant  tradition,  nurtured  in  error 
and  grown  strong  in  hatred,  had 
choked  the  stream  of  European  his¬ 
tory,  had  falsified  the  heritage  of  the 
Catholic  continent.  It  began  quite 
inevitably.  The  leaders  of  the  Protes- 
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tant  Revolution,  after  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  surge  of  heresy,  were 
forced  to  record  their  beginnings. 
The  enormity  of  their  action  in  des¬ 
troying  the  unity  of  faith  that  was 
Europe  could  become  acceptable  only 
in  preference  to  a  greater  evil — to 
their  minds,  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  so  they  began,  as  intellectual 
prostitutes,  their  sale  of  historical 
truth.  An  expatriate  is  the  harshest 
critic  of  his  former  home.  By  New¬ 
man’s  time  the  non-Catholic  tradi¬ 
tion  of  history  had  woven  a  tight  web 
of  prejudice  through  which  the  in¬ 
doctrinated  masses  could  never  see 
reality.  By  Belloc’s  era  the  great 
Catholic  inheritance  had  been  for¬ 
gotten  or  warped  along  lines  of  ugly 
falsehood. 

Belloc  was  no  crusader  armed  with 
pen  and  spirit.  He  began  as  a  poet, 
published  French  history,  continued 
as  an  economist,  and  in  1920  wrote 
Europe  and  the  Faith,  the  first  of  his 
defenses.  His  writings  were  Catho¬ 
lic  and  hence  truthful,  and  as  they 
grew  in  volume  their  author  grew 
also  into  a  formidable  adversary.  He 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
Church  as  only  a  medievalist  could, 
and  as  very  few  men  today  have  done; 
he  realized  that  its  doctrines  were 
intended  to  affect  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  living  even  as  air  is  breathed 
and  vivifies  man.  In  Europe  and  the 
Faith  he  traces  the  Catholic  history 
of  Europe  in  a  bold  sweep  through 
the  Christian  era.  The  new  religion 
is  adopted  by  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  continues  its  realm  as  a  spiritual 
force,  and  perpetuates  Grasco-Ro- 
man  civilization  for  the  world.  It 


passes  through  the  age  of  combat 
and  emerges  to  a  shining  peace. 
The  thirteenth  century  saw  its  mag¬ 
nificence,  the  fourteenth  its  decline, 
and  the  fifteenth  the  destruction  of 
its  unity  and  universal  moral  force. 
Since  then  Europe  has  been  divested 
of  its  most  splendid  garment  and  to¬ 
day  cowers  in  a  chaos  of  its  own 
materialist  philosophy.  Unless  she 
returns  to  that  union,  to  the  Faith 
with  which  Belloc  claims  she  is  iden¬ 
tified,  then,  as  in  the  separation  of 
body  and  soul,  Europe  inanimate  shall 
perish. 

The  book  proved  to  be  a  prospec¬ 
tus.  The  development  of  its  theses 
and  the  biographies  of  its  motivating 
characters  kept  Belloc  writing  vigor¬ 
ously  for  the  next  dozen  years.  His 
identification  of  European  civilization 
with  the  Church  and  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Empire  brought  scholarly  pro¬ 
tests  about  the  Nordic  influence,  bar¬ 
barian  customs,  and  Mohammedan 
culture.  But  the  thesis  stands,  sup¬ 
ported  by  our  speech,  our  laws,  our 
governments,  and  our  habits  of  life. 
His  chapters  on  the  Reformation, 
which  he  calls  the  most  staggering 
event  of  history  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  itself,  expose  with 
cruel  clarity  the  iniquity  of  its  ori¬ 
gins.  It  is  a  sordid  record  of  abuses 
and  decay,  of  autocratic  kings  seek¬ 
ing  new  power  and  the  loot  of  plun¬ 
dered  monasteries.  Characters  of  the 
Reformation ,  a  most  readable  Belloc 
book,  is  a  vivid  summary  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  in  Christendom’s  slow  dismem¬ 
berment. 

The  most  recurrent  thesis  of  the 
author  is  that  without  England’s  suc- 
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cessful  example  the  Reformation 
would  never  have  succeeded.  Luther’s 
success  in  the  northern  Germanies 
was  ephemeral  and  to  be  expected; 
this  land  beyond  the  Rhine  boundary, 
as  well  as  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
had  never  been  fully  Christianized  or 
civilized.  It  lay  at  the  outposts  of 
the  empire;  its  defection  was  under¬ 
standable  as  that  of  an  ill-taught 
neophyte.  But  England  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  holy  in  the  Christian  fam¬ 
ily;  to  turn  prodigal  and  break  with 
Rome  was  an  overwhelming  act.  It 
lent  strength  to  Calvin’s  work  on  the 
continent  and  it  offered  an  inviting 
precedent  to  greedy  princelings  every¬ 
where,  as  the  new  English  bandit- 
nobility  built  their  estates  on  mo¬ 
nastic  ruins.  Belloc  is  painstaking  and 
even  scholarly  in  tracing  the  causes 
of  England’s  fall.  It  is  the  story  of 
Elenry  and  Ann  Boleyn,  of  Wolsey, 
Cranmer,  Cecil  and  others  —  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  ignoble  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  England’s  church  today  is 
the  lust  of  a  royal  degenerate. 

At  this  point  one  detects  a  flaw, 
however.  For  if  Germany  aposta- 
sized  for  lack  of  the  Roman  Christian 
influence,  how  could  England  with 
her  ten  centuries  of  faith  turn  aside  ? 
One  is  the  contradiction  of  the  other 
and  both  are  a  refutation  of  Belloc’s 
claim.  England  could  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  Bellocs  explanation — "but 
his  thesis  cannot  admit  of  such  grand 
exceptions.’’  His  explanation  of 
Germany’s  barbaric  strain  seems  weak 
again  when  he  offers  it  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  Prussian  militarism.  Although 
the  latter  philosophy  may  extend 
from  Caesar’s  battles  in  the  Rhine¬ 


land  through  Frederick,  Bismarck, 
Wilhelm  II,  and  Hitler,  there  are 
other  imperialisms  fully  as  old  and 
more  successful.  Mr.  Belloc  has  cov¬ 
ered  nineteen  centuries  with  some 
thirty  books  in  his  service  of  the 
Catholic  tradition.  In  many  of  these 
he  repeats  the  same  theses  and  goes 
on  to  offer  others  just  as  positive.  The 
detonations  of  the  first  World  War 
were  still  ringing  in  his  ears  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  overinfluenced  in 
his  writing  by  the  impact  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  clash  with  Germany.  In  de¬ 
fense  of  his  theses,  however,  Mr. 
Belloc  himself  will  have  the  best  an¬ 
swer.  He  is  superbly  confident  of 
his  own  assertions. 

It  is  not  quite  an  empty  boast  to 
call  Hilaire  Belloc  the  Catholic  Aris¬ 
totle.  In  literary  output  alone,  a 
small  comparison,  he  virtually  equals 
the  prodigious  thousand  books  of  the 
Greek  philosopher.  A  book,  remem¬ 
ber,  in  Aristotle’s  idiom  is  a  chapter 
in  ours.  Belloc  once  claimed  humor¬ 
ous  ignorance  of  the  total  number  of 
his  volumes;  actually  they  number  at 
least  102.  This,  in  fifty  years  of 
writing,  is  slightly  better  than  two 
good  books  a  year!  Chesterton  left 
72  behind.  Belloc’s  present  rate  of 
production  seems  settled  at  one  a 
year,  his  last  three  including  the 
Sonnets  and  Verse,  Charles  II,  and 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  wild,  of  course,  to 
attempt  to  range  any  mind  of  the 
past  2500  years  alongside  the  pro- 
foundest  analytical  brain  in  history. 
But  Belloc’s  swath  has  been  so  tre¬ 
mendous  and  his  excellence  of 
thought  so  towering  in  every  phase 
of  composition  that  he  reminds  us, 
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on  a  relative  scale,  of  the  omniscience 
of  Aristotle,  who  covered  practically 
all  the  world’s  great  knowledge.  Bel¬ 
loc,  at  least,  is  superior  on  one  point: 
he  has  the  clarity  which  comes  from 
a  style! 

What  are  the  well-springs  of  this 
great  learning?  The  incredible  ex¬ 
cellence  of  any  rare  genius  always 
prompts  his  fellow  men  to  some  jeal¬ 
ous  explanation.  Homer  was  a  fic¬ 
tion,  his  epics  the  folklore  poetry  of 
unnamed  bards.  Virgil  spent  a  life¬ 
time  on  his  single  masterpiece. 
Shakespeare  was  a  front  for  Bacon 
or  any  one  of  a  string  of  learned  sub¬ 
stitutes.  But  for  Belloc  —  his  be- 
littlers  are  nonplused.  They  can 
point  to  the  small  residual  content  of 
poor  stuff  in  his  work,  but  that  is 
truly  criticizing  the  mote  in  another’s 
eye. 

Oxford,  to  begin  with,  was  the 
place  of  his  formal  education.  And 
the  young  Frenchman  drew  deeply 
from  this  hoary  storehouse  of  seven 
centuries’  knowledge.  One  gains 
the  impression,  though  little  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  proof,  that  the  forceful,  Gallic 
Hilaire  was  a  boisterous  innovation 
for  Balliol.  He  did  not  proceed  in 
his  training  beyond  that  college,  for 
the  University  refused  him  a  fellow¬ 
ship  to  All  Souls — a  cause  for  Oxoni¬ 
an  chagrin.  No  greater  misjudgment 
was  made  until  Churchill  was  flunked 
out  of  Sandhurst.  Belloc’s  dismissal 
by  the  dignified  dons  was  perhaps 
occasioned  by  the  title  of  his  thesis, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  "The 
Amount  of  Beer  Consumed  in  the 
Cotswold  in  a  Year.”  It  must  have 
brought  a  guileless  smile  of  triumph 


for  the  author  to  return  some  twenty 
years  later  and  give  a  fascinating 
lecture  on  Rabelais  to  the  largest 
available  audience  in  the  largest  hall 
of  his  self-reproving  Alma  Mater. 

His  further  education  was  acquired 
in  the  process  of  writing  his  books. 
Much  of  his  fund  of  knowledge  came 
from  travel,  which  he  called  "the 
food  for  the  mind  of  writers  and 
thinkers.”  He  traveled  the  water¬ 
ways  and  footpaths  of  England, 
Europe,  and  America,  by  sailboat  and 
by  foot.  The  Cruise  of  the  Nona  re¬ 
flects  his  sailing  philosophies;  The 
Path  to  Rome  is  a  winsomely  beauti¬ 
ful  travel  story  of  the  journey,  on 
foot,  from  Tours  in  southern  France 
to  Rome.  A  walk  for  Mr.  Belloc 
connotes  a  tour,  undertaken  with 
thick  boots  and  no  socks  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  at  least  200  miles.  Any 
speedier  or  shorter  locomotion  would 
have  had  the  undesirable  effect  of 
halving  his  production  of  books. 

Since  he  never  includes  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  with  his  works  we  do  not 
know  what  writings  have  contributed 
to  the  giant’s  share  of  knowledge.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  practically  every¬ 
thing  pertinent  which  is  not  too  bulky 
has  been  drained  into  the  reservoir, 
for  he  reads  even  more  rapidly  than 
he  writes,  and  discards  the  chaff  like 
a  threshing  machine. 

Having  flayed  the  Parliamentary 
system,  reversed  the  tradition  of  his¬ 
tory,  publicized  the  black  beginnings 
of  Protestantism,  and  forecast  the 
failure  of  Capitalism,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  Belloc  includes 
in  the  list  of  his  challenges  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  well-thought  volume  on  the  Jew- 
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ish  question.  We  in  outspoken 
America  cannot  appreciate  the  cour¬ 
age  of  an  Englishman  who  pursues 
publicly  this  ill-discussed  internation¬ 
al  problem.  The  Jews ,  he  asserts,  is 
neither  a  record  nor  a  polemic,  but 
an  attempt  at  justice.  He  imme¬ 
diately  defines  the  Jewish  problem 
as  that  of  a  race  and  nation  which 
are  alien,  and  in  consequence  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  divergent  culture,  tra¬ 
dition,  race  and  religion  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  in  which  they  reside. 
Such  a  frank  statement  of  his  thesis 
in  the  opening  sentence  has  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  setting  Mr.  Belloc 
squarely  in  opposition  to  such  other 
authorities  on  Judaism  as  David 
Goldstein.  The  latter,  speaking  with 
a  manifestly  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject,  declares  just 
as  bluntly  in  his  Jewish  Panorama 
that  the  Jews  are  solely  a  religious 
organism.  Belloc  traces  the  body  of 
culture  and  tradition  within  their 
faith,  their  pride  of  heritage  and  lin¬ 
eage,  their  adherence  to  their  own 
racial  religious  laws  and  customs,  and 
their  nationalist  expressions  through 
Zionism,  as  direct  evidence  of  their 
existence  as  a  race  and  nation.  Gold¬ 
stein  isolates  the  Zionist  faction  and 
quotes  anthropologists  lengthily  to 
refute  the  claims  of  race.  One  af¬ 
firms,  the  other  denies  any  large- 
scale  Jewish  espousal  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
vist  movement.  Both  books  form  a 
remarkable  antithesis,  with  the 
weight  of  factual  evidence  on  the 
side  of  the  veteran  convert  "Cam¬ 
paigner  for  Christ.”  But  Belloc’s 
opinions  have  a  ring  of  soundness, 
particularly  his  stern  precept,  ad¬ 


dressed  to  both  sides,  that  secrecy  be 
abandoned  in  treating  this  problem. 
Why  should  the  very  term  "Jew” 
be  shunned  in  open  discussion  ?  Why 
should  one  who  names  the  Jews  and 
their  problem  be  labeled  an  anti- 
Semite — a  term,  incidentally,  mis¬ 
leading  and  etymologically  incorrect  ? 
The  same  complaint  could  be  voiced 
in  America  and  the  same  answer 
would  be  given  —  that  those  who 
bring  the  libel  control  the  means  of 
propagating  it.  Belloc’s  frankness 
brought  new  blows  on  his  armor. 
They  should  leave  his  conscience  un¬ 
ruffled,  for  an  honest  and  impersonal 
appraisal  is  found  in  this  book  which 
he  dedicates,  eyes  twinkling,  to  his 
Jewish  secretary. 

The  intimate  friendship  of  Hilaire 
Belloc  and  G.  K.  Chesterton,  a 
Damon  and  Pythias  in  their  intellec¬ 
tual  partnership,  was  a  happy  union 
of  the  two  greatest  living  Catholic 
laymen.  Their  recognition  as  such 
was  given  in  1935,  shortly  before 
Chesterton’s  death,  when  Pius  XI 
conferred  on  them  both  the  Order  of 
St.  Gregory.  It  was  a  gratifying 
tribute  to  the  defensores  fidei.  To¬ 
gether  they  countered  the  supercilious 
wits  of  their  day.  One  such,  the 
playwright  and  partisan,  G.  B.  Shaw, 
called  the  two  of  them  taken  together 
"a  new  kind  of  animal,”  loud  and 
aggressive  of  voice,  which  he  named 
"the  Chesterbelloc.”  But  for  Ches¬ 
terton’s  Orthodoxy,  the  sheerest  ex¬ 
ample  of  logic  in  prose,  he  could  find 
no  airy  caption.  Chesterton  was  the 
more  scholarly  and  profound,  Belloc 
the  better  stylist  and  popularist.  Not 
the  least  of  their  adversaries  in  ar- 
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tides,  books,  and  debates  was  an¬ 
other  man  of  English  letters,  H.  G. 
Wells.  Mr.  Wells  was  accustomed 
to  question  the  most  beautifully  in¬ 
timate  mysteries  of  our  Faith  with 
an  elephantine  finesse,  adding  to  his 
vulgarity  the  natural  ugliness  of 
error.  His  challenges  on  everything 
from  the  Real  Presence  to  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Things  were  promptly  met 
by  the  '‘Combination,”  who  were 
well  used  to  wearing  the  splendid 
colors  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Wells’ 
Outline  of  History  might  seem  to 
need  little  discrediting  now,  after  so 
many  scholars  in  religion,  science, 
and  history  have  rejected  its  glib 
survey.  But  fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
Hilaire  Belloc  who  published  a  book 
in  review  of  the  Outline ,  and  left  it 
leaning  weakly  on  its  rationalist 
props.  Nothing  abashed,  Mr.  Wells 
replied  with  a  volume,  "Mr.  Belloc 
Objects  .  .  and  again  spears  shiv¬ 
ered  as  Hilaire  issued  forth  with 
"Mr.  Belloc  Still  Objects The 
feud  is  famous,  and  careless  of  place 
or  time;  it  was  renewed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  America  over  the  question 
of  Mr.  Belloc’s  intelligent  attend¬ 
ance  at  Mass.  The  stern  strength 
and  ironic  wit  of  his  refutation  in¬ 
dicate  that,  like  the  thinkers  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  he  becomes  but  the  more 
hardy  with  age. 

The  final  upshot  of  the  Chester- 
belloc  venture  into  political  daring, 
The  New  Statesman’ s  expose,  was 
to  send  Cecil  Chesterton  unjustly  to 
prison  for  libel,  leave  G.  K.  magnifi¬ 
cently  unperturbed,  and  occasion  two 
of  Belloc’s  greatest  works,  The  Ser¬ 
vile  State  and  The  Distribution  of 


Property.  The  pedant  may  decry  his 
eminence  as  a  historian;  the  reviewer 
may  await  time’s  telling  of  his  poetry; 
but  the  economist  cannot  deny  him  a 
peerage  for  these  profound  theses  on 
the  evils  of  state  capitalism.  The 
control  by  a  monied  few  of  the  vast 
means  of  production  has  left  the 
masses  dependent,  and  deprived  of 
economic  freedom.  By  this  defi¬ 
ciency  they  lack  freedom  of  the  will; 
by  this  they  are  not  fully  men.  An 
alternate  choice  remains:  either  total 
state  control,  which  is  Communism, 
or  the  return  of  property  to  individ¬ 
ual  owners,  a  process  for  which  Belloc 
coins  the  term  "Distributism.”  Sud¬ 
denly  the  lightning  continuity  of  his 
thesis  breaks  upon  the  reader;  the 
world  by  rejecting  the  universal 
Church  had  cast  off  its  moral  re¬ 
straint,  had  returned  to  usury  and 
monopoly,  had  leveled  man  once 
more  to  the  plane  of  the  animal.  It 
has  created  a  system  of  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  undernourishment,  of  neces¬ 
sary  imperialism  and  inevitable  war. 
The  realization  unfolds;  you  recog¬ 
nize  that  England  and  America  are 
the  forces  of  High  Capitalism,  that 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  Standard  Oil 
are  its  specific  examples,  that  the 
present  war  is  an  indication  of  the 
peril  it  is  producing.  Communism  is 
state  slavery,  and  like  the  solutions 
of  birth  control  and  easy  divorce  for 
the  problems  of  marriage,  is  an  im¬ 
moral,  impractical  expedient.  Dis¬ 
tributism  is  the  answer,  but  the  rise 
of  the  free  small  landowner  must 
begin  in  a  different  atmosphere  from 
the  corporation  capitalism  of  today. 
And  Belloc  shakes  a  sage  head 
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moodily  at  the  prospects  of  making 
a  beginning. 

He  is  likeable,  this  Catholic  ency¬ 
clopedist.  In  appearance  he  is  a 
frowning,  shaggy  mountain  of  a  man 
with  Johnsonian  carelessness  in  his 
personal  attire.  Like  Chesterton,  he 
measures  up  physically  to  his  intel¬ 
lectual  proportions.  The  name  fits 
the  man:  it  might  have  been  chosen 
by  Addison  or  Steele,  with  its  hint 
of  bellicosus:  warlike.  His  face  is 
remarkably  strong,  his  chin  and  brow 
veritable  outcroppings  of  aggression. 
J.  G.  Hopkins,  writing  in  America. 
says  of  him  that  "most  readers  seem 
to  regard  him  as  a  papistical  John 
Bull,  face  flintily  set  against  the  mod¬ 
ern  dogmas  of  progress,  purse-pride, 
and  sentimental  thinking."  Such  a 
viewpoint  is  a  sharp  summary  of  non- 
Catholic  opinion  or  of  Catholics  who 
read  The  Crusades,  for  instance,  or 
a  more  difficult  biography,  and  never 
proceed  further  through  discourage¬ 
ment.  Belloc  is  worth  forbearance. 
One  must  brush  through  the  foliage 
to  see  the  tree. 

More  typical  of  his  humor  than  his 
humility  (and  both  qualities  are  rich¬ 
ly  his  own)  is  the  refrain  from  an 
old  ballad  that  Belloc  loves  to  shout 
at  the  jovial  sessions  of  his  friends: 

And  the  gates  of  Heaven  are 
opening  wide 

To  let  poor  Hilary  in! 

Another  bit  of  evidence  on  the  com¬ 
plex  matter  of  pronouncing  his  name ! 

He  has  visited  America  several 
times  and  Boston  once.  He  hiked 
far  into  the  west  of  the  country 
twenty  years  ago,  traveling  by  foot, 
sleeping  with  cowhands,  and  recover¬ 


ing  poker  losses  by  selling  his  sketch¬ 
es  of  the  landscape.  In  Denver  he 
met  an  Irish  girl  who  became  his  de¬ 
voted  wife,  now  dead  many  years. 
His  Americana  are  summed  up  in 
The  Contrast.  Unlike  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  and  other  touring  Englishmen 
he  is  generous  with  America,  even 
if  he  was  welcomed  in  Boston  with 
a  football  cheer  from  the  Irish  Athe¬ 
nians  who  attended  his  lecture  on 
European  culture.  He  lectures  brus¬ 
quely,  like  most  Europeans.  He  ad¬ 
mires  our  system  of  government  al¬ 
though  he  is  himself  a  Monarchist 
(he  holds  with  Plato  that  ideal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  administered  by 
one  wise  man) .  But  he  admits  that 
the  weakness  of  monarchy  is  lineal 
succession,  which  we  avoid  in  Amer¬ 
ica  by  our  method  of  popular  elec¬ 
tion.  It  was  Mr.  Belloc  who  wrote 
in  1922  that  America  has  steadily 
tended  to  increase  its  executive’s 
powers,  and  so  follow  a  natural  tend¬ 
ency  towards  one-man  government. 
By  1941  his  words  are  more  notice¬ 
ably  true. 

The  summary  of  Belloc’s  Catholic 
message  may  be  found  in  his  most 
vital  volume,  The  Crisis  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  Here  again  he  traces  the  Cath¬ 
olic  continuity  of  history  with  a  style 
that  rises  to  song.  His  theses  on  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  the  Church,  and  the 
Reformation  are  all  written  into  one 
flowing,  forceful  Summa.  He  draws 
up  the  issue  today:  it  is  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  state  ownership  and  state  wor¬ 
ship,  which  is  slavery,  or  a  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  of  life  they  knew 
five  hundred  years  ago.  All  progress 
is  not  paced  by  time.  The  election 
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is  ours,  he  writes,  for  this  is  the  wreck 
of  our  world,  "in  which  we  have  the 
misfortune  or  combative  glory  to 
live/’  It  is  the  most  significant 
phrase  about  our  time. 

Lest  we  repeat  his  own  fault  of 
idealization,  it  would  be  well  to  scan 
the  shortcomings  of  such  a  long 
career.  A  few  books  are  written 
poorly  because  hurriedly,  and  his 
style,  usually  as  pure  as  flowing 
water,  sometimes  eddies  and  whirls 
in  confusion.  He  is  repititious  — 
because  he  writes  for  new  minds.  By 
and  large,  however,  his  books  would 
delight  such  a  preceptor  as  Mortimer 
Adler.  He  begins  with  the  thesis 
at  the  beginning;  takes  every  impor¬ 
tant  phrase  (e.g.,  "High  Capitalism” 
or  "the  Catholic  Conscience  of  His¬ 
tory”),  twists  it  and  draws  forth  the 
last  remnant  of  meaning.  Small 
errors  are  multiple  but  the  theses  are 
invariably  true.  He  is  apodictical — 
because  he  opposes  strong  enemies. 
But  he  has  absurd,  tyrannical  habits, 
such  as  fixing  the  origin  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  principle  to  a  remote  Iber¬ 
ian  village  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  the  rise  of  the  reaction  to  Protes¬ 
tantism  to  a  year  and  incident  in  the 
1880’s. 

His  multiple  small  errors  do  in¬ 
dicate  a  hurried  lack  of  scholarship, 
and  other  scholars  suspect  that  Mr. 
Belloc  has  had  reference  to  only  sec¬ 
ondary  works  at  best.  Since  he 
sweeps  out  all  technical  footnotes 
(except  to  his  own  works)  there  is 
a  supporting  argument  from  silence. 
But  such  failings  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  his  purpose;  otherwise 
we  are  pedantic.  He  found  history 


in  the  tortuous  control  of  prejudice, 
the  Church  made  infamous,  and 
Europe  cheated  of  its  inheritance.  He 
found  a  great  need  of  rectitude 
stretching  out  like  a  vast  and  burning 
desert  across  the  scholarship  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  he  set  out  to  write  across  that 
Great  Need  himself.  He  would  have 
us  breathe  again  the  wholesome  fra¬ 
grance  of  truth.  That  is  why  he  has 
a  hundred  volumes  and  two  hundred 
small  mistakes;  that  is  why  he  is  an 
extremist  —  because  he  wrote  in  op¬ 
position  to  a  great  tide  of  ignorance 
and  intolerance,  a  wave  that  would 
break  and  lose  its  force  only  on  stub¬ 
born,  unyielding  stone.  The  Church 
had  to  combat  its  mortal  enemies  be¬ 
fore  erecting  its  civilization.  The 
careful  historian  will  come  after 
Belloc,  as  Christopher  Dawson,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gardiner  and  others  have  al¬ 
ready  done,  and  follow  the  grand 
sweep  of  his  pen  with  the  slow  mark¬ 
ings  of  research,  offering  greater 
value  but  less  attraction  to  those  who 
need  to  be  informed.  It  was  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  who  refuted  Pelagianism  so 
vigorously  that  some  accused  him  of 
slipping  into  the  opposite  error.  By 
the  same  token  some  may  call  Belloc 
a  hyper-Catholic.  They  should  read 
the  tribute  by  an  Irish  author  who 
wrote  that  the  praise  of  Pius  for 
Hilaire  Belloc  must  echo  about  his 
heart  like  the  words  spoken  from  the 
Crucifix  to  Aquinas,  bene  scripsisti  de 
Me! 

The  cynics  will  smile  at  such  praise, 
just  as  Belloc  himself  would  avoid 
it.  But  there  are  still  more  generous 
estimates  by  better  students  of  the 
man.  Some  in  England  hold  that  his 
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courage  in  attacking  the  political  set¬ 
up  and  his  clarity  in  condemning  cap¬ 
italism  have  started  a  wide  counter¬ 
movement  to  a  system  of  things  that 
cannot  endure.  Some  claim  that  he 
has  headed  another  reaction,  this  time 
the  intellectual  reverse  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  writing  his  way  toward  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Church  that 
is  always  secure  in  the  span  of  cen¬ 
turies  from  the  rebellion  of  short¬ 
lived  men.  Some  call  him  "the  great¬ 
est  master  of  English  prose  and  poetry 
in  our  time.”  One  thing  is  sure:  he 
has  sent  the  message  of  our  Faith 
thundering  across  this  part  of  life, 
and  who  shall  say  what  men  may 
hear  and  heed  its  echoes  ? 

All  such  disputants  of  Belloc’s 
greatness  would  smile  at  the  story 
of  G.  K.  Chesterton,  who  was  boom¬ 


ing  his  way  across  the  Sussex  country¬ 
side  where  Belloc  has  his  home.  Spy¬ 
ing  a  native  son  at  work  in  his  fields 
he  bore  down  upon  him  and  opened 
conversation: 

Hilaire  Belloc  was  the  name,  lived 
in  this  neighborhood;  surely  he  had 
heard  of  the  gentleman? 

Hm-m-m.  Couldn’t  say.  Seems 
familiar. 

Had  he  read  any  of  his  books, 
by  chance? 

Na,  he  hadn’t. 

Had  he  heard  him  speak,  attended 
a  lecture? 

Na,  he  hadn’t. 

And  then: 

"Hilary  Belloc,  ye  say!  Farms  a 
bit,  doesn’t  he?” 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


For  Readers  Only 

A.  J.  CRONIN’S 

The  Keys  Of  The  Kingdom 


Matthew  xvi,  v.  18-19-'  And  I  say  to 
thee:  That  thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

And  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

\^HEN  Dr.  Cronin  wrote  The 
Citadel,  surely  his  best  novel  and 
probably  so  because  it  related  his 
own  personal  experiences,  the  cover 
blurb  called  it  "a  great  novel  about 
a  doctor  by  a  doctor  who  is  a  great 
novelist.”  When  the  advance  pub¬ 
licity  for  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom 
began  to  fill  the  reviewers’  columns, 
we  were  half  afraid  to  read  that  it 
was  "a  great  novel  about  a  Catholic 
priest  by  a  great  novelist  who  is  a 
Catholic.”  Fortunately  for  Catholics 
in  general,  publishers  are  not  that 
naive. 

Archibald  Joseph  Cronin  has  not 
before  been  hailed  as  a  genuine  Cath¬ 
olic  author.  In  fact,  his  Catholicity 
was  best  left  unmentioned  in  the 
presence  of  Hatter’s  Castle  and  The 
Stars  Look  Down.  But  his  present 
theme  of  the  struggles  of  a  zealous 
Scots  priest  seemed  to  promise  a 
Catholic  novel  that  would  at  the 
same  time  be  a  best-seller.  The  Keys 
of  the  Kingdom  has  certainly  sold 
well.  It  is  indeed  a  fine  novel.  But 
it  is  not,  regrettably,  Catholic. 

First,  as  a  best-seller.  It  is  the 
moving  story  of  an  earnest  young 


Scot,  Francis  Chisholm,  an  intense 
individualist,  buffeted  in  childhood 
and  drawn  irrevocably  into  his  holy 
vocation.  His  zeal  continually  an 
irritant  to  his  stolid  and  misunder¬ 
standing  superiors,  he  gets  into  de¬ 
served  trouble  in  the  seminary,  clash¬ 
es  over  social  reform  with  his  first 
insufferable  pastor,  and  continues  an 
apparent  misfit  appreciated  only  by 
his  Bishop  as  he  "bumps  his  head  so 
often  .  .  .  and  so  hard,  in  his  striv¬ 
ings  after  God.”  It  is  just  as  in¬ 
evitable  that  his  vocation  should  take 
him  to  China.  Here  he  is  his  own 
pastor;  here  is  an  endless  vineyard 
in  which  to  implant  his  own  ardent 
faith.  And  for  thirty-five  years, 
through  floods,  famine,  plague,  ban¬ 
dits,  war,  and  persecution  he  hero¬ 
ically  does  that  work.  "The  China 
Incident”  is  easily  the  most  beautiful 
and  stirring  section  of  a  book  that 
is  noteworthy  for  its  dramatic  scenes 
and  vivid  characters.  From  that 
first  lonely  night  in  a  stable  to  the 
final  day  when,  scarred,  lame,  and 
broken  in  body,  he  returns  to  his 
native  Scotland  forever,  Father 
Chisholm  is  himself  lovable  because 
he  was  inspired  by  a  greater  love. 

It  has  been  suggested  before,  as 
a  small  test  of  Dr.  Cronin’s  failure 
to  write  a  really  great  novel,  that 
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there  are  no  passages  in  either  The 
Citadel  or  the  present  volume  worth 
quotation  or  remembrance.  It  is  a 
fair  test.  A  great  writer  does  not 
leave  mere  impressions  of  beauty  and 
self -moulded  characters;  he  contrib¬ 
utes  truth  in  a  startling  sentence, 
beauty  epitomized.  It  is  the  poetry 
of  his  work.  Here,  the  ending  of 
the  Marywell  incident,  a  sordid  affair 
of  a  staged  miracle,  is  a  memorable 
one.  After  the  hypocrisy  and  false 
pietism  behind  a  new  discovery  of 
*  'healing  waters”  is  exposed,  a  real 
miracle  occurs  to  strengthen  Francis’ 
faith.  And  faith  indeed  is  the  mir¬ 
acle,  he  cries: 

...  The  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
Lourdes,  or  Marywell  —  they  matter 
not  a  Jot.  Any  muddy  pool  would 
answer,  if  it  were  the  mirror  of 
God’s  face. 

And  again  worth  remembering  is 
the  most  beautiful  passage  in  the 
book.  It  is  when  the  priest’s  example 
finally  conquers  the  spirit  of  the 
proud-souled,  bitter  nun,  Maria- Ver¬ 
onica,  who  kneels  to  ask  his  forgive¬ 
ness  by  the  ruins  of  their  church. 

.  .  .  So  he  knelt  beside  her  and 
gazed,  without  praying,  into  the  pure 
and  peaceful  night  where,  across  the 
ages,  among  the  shadows  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  another  poor  and  common  Man 
knelt  and  watched  them  both. 

A.  J.  Cronin  has  the  fascinating 
art  of  a  writer.  He  can  co-ordinate 
words  to  the  tune  of  emotions  or  an 
uproarious  sense  of  humor  and  make 
characters  and  incidents,  somehow 
familiar  to  us  all,  bring  smiles  and 
sighs  of  recognition.  There  are  many 
brilliant  passages:  the  death  of 
Chisholm’s  parents,  the  humor  of 


the  misfitted  Glennies,  the  tense  fish¬ 
ing  scene  at  Holywell,  Anselm’s  letter 
and  the  arrival  at  the  mission,  the 
meeting  of  Mr.  Pao’s  cousin  and  the 
"Shang-Foo,”  the  discovery  of  the 
isolated  Christian  village.  There  are 
just  as  many  instances  of  technical 
defects.  The  whole  seminary  inci¬ 
dent  is  absurdly  incredible,  particu¬ 
larly  the  solution.  Equally  incredible 
is  the  diary,  the  length  and  detail  of 
which  show  an  obviously  poor  device 
for  advancing  the  narrative.  Mother 
Maria- Veronica  is  badly  overdrawn; 
no  religious,  no  matter  how  ill-placed, 
could  fit  her  mould  even  for  the  sake 
of  contrast.  Repetition,  too,  jars  on 
the  reader.  Aunt  Polly  has  her  pro¬ 
totype  in  David  Copperfield’s  aunt 
of  the  same  name;  many  of  the  child¬ 
hood  scenes  and  characters  are  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Dickensian  treatment.  Dr. 
Cronin  certainly  shares  with  Dickens 
the  happy  facility  of  naming  his 
characters  vividly:  roaring  Rusty 
MacNab,  choleric  Father  Kezer, 
mealy-mouthed  Anselm  Mealey.  Mrs. 
Glennie  is,  of  course,  the  frowsy 
"Blodwen”  of  The  Citadel,  just  as 
Willie  Tulloch  is  a  faithful  tran¬ 
script  of  Dr.  Dennie.  And  once 
again  there  is  the  struggle  of  the  in¬ 
dividualist  against  the  system:  in 
The  Citadel  it  was  the  organized 
medical  profession,  and  here,  less 
perceptible  but  still  an  antagonist, 
the  hierarchy,  the  liturgy,  the  dogma 
of  a  bureaucratic  Church. 

And  that  brings  us  to  its  failure  as 
a  Catholic  novel.  It  lacks  that  high 
title  precisely  because  it  fails  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  truth.  That  which  is  true 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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Sonnets  from  the  ^Portuguese 

By  JOE  DEVER 

Author’s  Note:  Portuguese  Catholics  have  brought  with  them  to  this 
country  a  religious  ceremony  rich  in  color  and  golden  tradition.  Any 
grown  male  may  receive  the  Crown,  symbolic  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  is 
in  the  state  of  Grace  and  can,  in  any  material  way  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  his  own  local  parish  Church.  The  ritual  is  somewhat  akin  to 
the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  that  one  is  usually  well  along  in  living 
before  receiving  it,  and  in  that  it  is  a  source  of  enlightenment  as  Confir¬ 
mation  is  a  source  of  bolster.  The  Crown  is  bestowed  in  Church,  and 
amid  great  festivity,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  parade  with  music,  the 
crowned  bears  it  solemnly  to  his  home,  where  it  is  enthroned  something 
in  the  matter  of  the  altars  which  we  erect  to  the  Blessed  Mother  during 
the  month  of  May.  Ordinarily,  there  follows  banqueting  and  merry 
making  sometimes  lasting  as  long  as  two  or  three  days,  and  depending 
on  the  robustness  of  the  pocketbook  involved. 


I 

"Bup-bup-bar-ching!  The  Pott  gee- band 
Is  up  the  Square;  come,  take  my  (j^pd. 

Josie  Carvallo  gets  the  Crown, 

Watch  the  Holy  Ghost  come  down! 

Josie’s  making  shoes  all  day, 

For  plenty  sweat  and  unplenty 
Church  is  only  to  get  the  Ci 
And  make  the  Holy  Ghost 

j 

Fifty  dollars  for  Father 
’'Not  see  him  much,  but 
Va-para-gaz,* 

The  Pope,  he 
He’  s  wisest  man 
But  .  .  .  Josie’ s 

*  Let’s  go  home. 


II 

Oh,  sweet,  dark  sweet,  m 
Elbow  the  window-sill,  not 
My  heart.  I’m  only  up  t( 

I’ll  buy  what  I  buy,  and  wl 
From  nowhere!  no  one, 

Please  turn  yom;>face, 

Once,  long-gon^dny  £al 
"Leave  to  your  own  whei 
He’s  winter  now,  leaves  fell",  sap  ran^  "i 
My  father  is  only  a  deadTree-fflanf~ 


But  I  am  filled  with  the  eager  spring, 


My  body  burgeons,  m 
I  want  for  my  own  that 


ije  must  sing, 
fits  nof^me, 


"Oh,  father,  would’st  have  a  Portuga^T 


III 

Behold  the  Eureka  Furniture  House, 
Furniture,  there,  wouldn’t  house  a  louse. 
Portugee  front  for  a  brewery, 

Manuel  Silva  has  the  key; 

Lets  in  the  fellars  all  Sunday  long, 
Drinking  beer  is  never  wrong. 

Not  so,  thinks  the  Liquor  Squad, 

Raid  the  barn  in  Sunday  broad. 

Brown  waves  seeping  over  the  side, 
White-capped  beer  in  an  ocean-tide; 
Three-flights  of  pour  to  the  ground  below, 
Watch  the  Sunday  bathers  grow. 

Liquor  Squad’s  ending  an  August  drouth, 
"Pa,  get  a  bucket, ^or  open  your  mouth!” 


IV 

They  said  he  was  playing  up  there, 

Up  at  Georgie  Spingle’s  father’s  place, 
So,  I  went  up !  One  beer  to  sit  in  front  of 
Was  all  I  had;  he  was  there! 

Still  hanging  on,  just  like  they  said; 
The  futile  ass. 

From  five  grand  a  week  to  ten  dollars 
And  linguica  sandwiches. 

(Oh  Lady  Of  Good  Counsel,  help  me!) 
’'Play  Inka  Dinka  Do?”  I  asked. 

"Sure  thing,  Billy,”  he  said, 

Paddling  away,  like  a  crow 
In  a  corn-crib,  like  a  Portugee 
At  an  Irish  Christening. 


V 

Ricochet,  the  ambulance  bell, 

Someone  descending  into  Hell; 

Johnnie  Careeya  loves  his  wife, 

Loves  her  more  than  he  loves  his  life. 
Powder  for  rats  shouldn’t  be  for  John, 
But  wife  is  life,  and  wife  is  gone. 

Evie  was  a  pretty  thing, 

Walked  in  grace,  could  dance  and  sing. 
John  just  saw  what  love-eyes  see, 

Never  thought  what  a  wife  she’d  be. 
Sculptored  loaves  for  a  baker  man, 
Sculptored  a  happy  living  plan, 

Eva  was  yeast,  dough  wouldn’t  mould, 
Johnnie  is  safe  from  growing  old. 
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VI 

Ski- jumps  of  sky  over  the  Square, 

And  all  the  Portuguese  gathered  there. 
The  Civic  League  is  making  speeches, 
To  empty  pews  a  dark  priest  preaches. 
Time  is  come  for  the  Jamboree, 

Fall  River,  New  Bedford  by-the-sea, 
Providence,  whatever’s  Portuguese 
Is  Cambridge-bound;  there  is  no  peace 
In  all  of  the  Sunday  morning  Square. 
And  what  of  the  Irish  knotted  there? 
Wine  makes  brothers  of  us  all, 

The  barrier  of  skin  will  fall. 

Eyes  play  false  when  the  throat  is  dry, 
And  port  makes  Port  a  real  white  guy. 


VII 

Sombre,  the  young  night  on  the  corner, 

Strews  the  shadows  secret  and  long; 

The  huddling  sky  is  a  moon-mouth  yawner, 
Spittle-star,  spittle-star,  silver  song. 

Come  all  you  dark  ones,  dark  is  come, 

Pickets  are  waiting  for  your  lean; 

Suck  on  your  cigarette,  cloy  in  your  gum, 

"Dis  one  is  lousy,  dat  one’s  a  queen!” 

Pompous,  the  Portugees  yawp  from  their  stand, 
Judge  all  the  beauties  in  Portugee  land. 

"Hio,  hey,  hio,  whitiya  hear!” 

But  never  a  whisper  when  Lydia’s  near. 

Dol drummed,  the  wise  men,  all  unwise. 

Made  darkest  of  fools  by  the  darkest  of  eyes. 
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VIII 

little  girls  growing  tall, 
Portuguese, 
loom  at  all, 

about  release, 
nose, 
a  rose, 
ding  blue, 
all  new. 
y  and  rough, 
th  the  words  gruff 


in  an  hour, 
er,  princess  of  prance, 
Dance. 


I’ve 

Picked 
We’re  go 


er  please  ? 
Portuguese, 
wise, 

the  shady  guys, 
to  the  geezer  club, 


They’re  ladling  wine  from  a  wooden  tub. 
Ma,  can  I  have  a  dollar,  please? 

Wine  is  water  to  a  Portuguese. 

She  says  I’ve  gut  a  lot  of  knowledge, 
Thinks  I’m  swell  cuz  I  go  to  college. 
Mabel,  Mabel,  dark  and  deep, 

Steal  my  heart  while  the  Irish  sleep. 
'’East  is  east,”  a  poet  said, 

But . .  .  Mabel’s  here  . . .  the  poet’s  dead! 
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X 

"Pray  day  come  .  .  Hopkins 
"Frashmark!  Frashmark!  Frashmark!”  * 
Fishman,  in  the  morning; 

Heartdark,  heartdark,  heartdark, 

Here  no  light,  no  dawning. 

Irish  boy  prays  for  day, 

Pleads  for  soothe  of  sun. 

Labor  of  heart  earns  no  pay, 

Worst  machine  to  run. 

" Frashmark,”  yells  the  Portugee, 

' 'Frashmark,”  end  of  night  for  me. 

Light,  lights  her  picture  on  the  wall, 

Eyes  may  see,  but  eyes  may  fall. 

Light,  darkens  picture  in  the  soul, 

Day,  my  blinder,  day,  my  dole. 


*  "Fresh  Mackerel !” 


A 

Henderica’s  mother’s  ,deia, 
Henderica’s  face  is  le  1  y  "" 
Is  lost,  is  lookless; 
Hendrique,  the  dove,  is 
No  mother,  oh  no  mq 
Over  the  sky,  away; 

I  cry,  my  Portugee  brd 
This  is  a  crying  day. 

Mama !  Mama !  Descending 
Oh,  inevitable  womb 
Ending  of  our  endin 
Earth,  our  cradle  a 
"Up,  up,  mama,  where-ajj 
But,  down,  theppaniajjha 

J 


V 


A  Pair  of  Shoes! 


V^OMRADE  Aranov,  you  are  a 
credit  to  the  Revolution.”  It  was 
more  than  Michael  had  expected.  He 
looked  from  the  corner  of  his  eye 
down  the  five  orderly  rows  of  car¬ 
tons,  piled  high  in  three  tiers,  two 
deep;  hundreds  of  crates  of  tea  that 
he,  Michael  Aranov,  had  kept  effi¬ 
ciently  stacked  in  this  corner  of  the 
communal  warehouse.  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  good  work,  work  creditable  for 
a  member  of  the  Workers’  Republic. 
One  does  not  contradict  an  inspector 
of  the  Commissariat.  Michael  glanced 
up  to  the  bearded  face  of  the  uni¬ 
formed  inspector  obediently. 

This  might  have  ended  with  the  in¬ 
spector  checking  off  impressively  in 
his  huge  notebook,  nodding  signifi¬ 
cantly,  and  walking  off  to  the  next 
section.  Perhaps,  thought  Michael, 
the  man  wanted  to  impress  his  com¬ 
panion  who  wore  an  overcoat  and 
must  be  an  official  of  the  Soviet.  Al¬ 
ways  an  inspector  made  his  rounds 
alone,  for  where  two  men  are  to¬ 
gether,  one  cannot  guarantee  against 
sabotage.  He  now  felt  nervous  at 
the  new,  impressive,  and  foreboding 
presence  of  the  second  man. 

The  man  in  the  overcoat  was  star¬ 
ing  about  the  dimly  lighted  store¬ 
room,  peering  into  the  corners  signi¬ 
ficantly.  As  his  underling  nudged 
him,  he  stared  toward  Michael 
gloomily.  Michael  felt  his  collar 
tighten  about  his  neck  and  he  flushed 
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in  his  pale  cheeks  to  the  roots  of  his 
carroty  hair.  He  felt  like  a  package 
of  tea  being  torn  apart  to  be  inspected 
for  maggots.  His  eyes  dropped  and 
he  looked  stolidly  at  the  Red  Army 
button  on  the  great  man’s  lapel. 

’'Comrade  Dinoviev,”  the  inspector 
said  reverently,  "have  you  seen  this 
man?”  He  pulled  Michael  by  the 
arm  and  lifted  up  the  unresisting  fist 
to  the  view  of  the  great  man.  Michael 
was  dismayed.  Ever  since  he  was  a 
child  he  had  been  hampered  by  this. 
And  now  it  dodged  him,  and  he  feared 
that  he  would  again  be  wronged  by 
his  disability.  Michael  Aranov,  a 
worker  in  the  Commissariat  of  Sup¬ 
ply,  a  man  of  responsibility,  would 
again  be  an  insecure  kulak,  back  in 
the  provinces. 

"Comrade  Aranov,  this  is  very  un¬ 
usual,  most  extraordinary.”  The  man 
in  the  overcoat  lightly  grasped  the 
rough,  whitened  fist  by  the  wrist.  He 
peered  at  the  thumb  of  Michael’s 
right  hand  as  though  he  had  designs 
at  amputation.  The  digit  was  normal 
except  that  instead  of  the  usual  two, 
it  had  three  joints,  making  the  thumb 
nearly  as  long  as  the  index  finger. 

"It  is  no  hindrance  in  the  work  I 
have  to  do  here,”  stammered  Michael. 

The  man  said  nothing  but  kept  up 
his  examination  of  the  thumb.  The 
inspector  stood  at  his  side  looking 
now  at  the  fist  and  now  at  his  supe¬ 
rior  for  approval.  Michael  began  to 
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tire  and  he  drew  his  arm  back  reluc¬ 
tantly.  The  inspector  glared  at  him 
severely. 

"Is  this  the  way  to  act  before  the 
Commissar?"  Michael  stiffened  and 
offered  his  hand  again.  The  Commis¬ 
sar  checked  a  smile  and  brushed  it 
aside. 

"It  is  no  matter,  Comrade.  In¬ 
spector,  you  have  discovered  some¬ 
thing  very  interesting.  Take  down 
this  man’s  name  and  position.  I  must 
see  this  again."  With  this  he  wheeled 
around  and  strode  out  of  the  section 
with  the  inspector  following  him  like 
a  puppy,  muttering  over  his  notebook. 

Michael  was  left  in  a  daze.  The 
rest  of  the  morning  he  puzzled  it 
over  in  his  brain.  Three  times  he 
had  to  check  over  the  orders  as  they 
left  his  department  to  be  sure  they 
were  right.  Why  did  a  Commissar 
of  the  Soviet  care  about  his  thumb? 
What  would  he  do  to  Michael  ? 
Would  it  be  as  it  had  been  in  the 
Ukraine,  his  old  home  ?  Michael 
shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the  smithy 
of  his  father  deserted  because  all  the 
village  laughed  at  Michael  when  he 
had  taken  over  the  business.  Then 
had  come  the  Revolution,  to  free 
Holy  Russia.  One  did  not  count  a 
man’s  trade  then,  and  he  had  been 
only  a  peasant  driven  from  the 
land  by  the  famine  and  devastation. 
He  could  still  see  the  blood  of  his 
father  on  the  charred  threshold  of 
their  burned  cottage.  But  one  had 
to  live.  He  had  come  away  with  the 
swarm  of  refugee  rabble  and  now, 
after  years  of  starving  in  the  dismal 
camps  along  the  railroad  yards  of  the 
capital,  he  had  earned  this  position 


as  a  worker  in  the  Workers’  Republic 
that  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  to 
him.  Michael  shuddered  again. 

That  evening  as  he  handed  his 
accounts  to  the  superintendent,  he 
lagged  behind  and  then  returned  to 
the  little  office  at  the  door  of  the 
great  warehouse.  He  could  not  throw 
off  this  foreboding  that  something 
was  wrong.  It  kept  troubling  him  as 
he  timidly  opened  the  door  that  led 
to  the  dingy  little  den  where  the  su¬ 
perintendent  worried  over  the  faults 
in  the  supply  of  the  Soviet.  The  man 
was  now  groaning  over  a  large  ledger 
by  the  light  of  a  flickering  yellow 
light  bulb.  He  turned  as  Michael 
slowly  faltered  in. 

"What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me, 
Comrade  Aranov  ?  Have  I  not  enough 
already  to  worry  about  from  these 
other  blockheads  without  having  you 
mix  up  your  accounts?" 

"It  is  about  the  Commissar,  today! 
I  want  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  do 
with  me."  Michael  forced  his  words. 
He  was  frightened. 

"Who  knows  what  a  Commissar 
is  going  to  do?  What  makes  you 
think  that  a  Commissar  wants  to  do 
anything  with  you?  I  have  heard 
nothing  that  the  Commissar  wants 
done  to  you.  I  have  enough  to  worry 
about.  Don’t  bother  me,  Comrade 
Aranov.”  Michael  muttered  a  weak 
reply  and  slunk  out. 

All  the  way  home  he  wondered 
about  the  Commissar.  People  on  the 
street  got  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
being  bumped  and  stared  at  him  as 
he  stumbled  on  by,  muttering  to  him¬ 
self.  At  the  door  of  his  tenement 
his  neighbor,  Rokviev,  looked  at  him 
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and  got  in  his  way.  Michael  looked 
up  strangely  and  noticed  who  it  was. 
Rokviev  grinned  at  him  and  shook 
him  by  the  arms  jovially. 

"What  is  her  name,  Michael  Ara- 
nov  ?  Only  a  lover  could  be  so 
stupid  as  to  wander  about  muttering 
like  that."  Michael  grinned  back  at 
him  weakly  and  gulped.  He  could 
not  think  of  any  answer. 

"It  is  nothing,  Comrade  Rokviev. 
I  am  only  thinking  of  my  accounts 
at  the  warehouse."  This  had  always 
been  a  matter  of  pride  to  him  and 
now  his  stomach  sank  at  the  thought 
that  he  might  soon  be  only  another 
kulak.  This  time  even  his  friend 
—  Rokviev  seemed  unimpressed,  as 
though  he  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Michael  was  too  worried 
H  to  speak  any  further  and  he  went  past 
G©  Rokviev. 

As  he  went  up  the  three  flights  of 
PQ  stairs,  he  thought  he  could  see  the 
other  occupants  of  the  tenement  star- 
^  ing  at  him  out  of  their  doorways  or 
y  that  the  housewives  gossiping  on  the 
second  landing  were  asking  each 
other  if  he  were  perhaps  a  Trotsky ite 
or  had  just  conspired  at  sabotage  in 
the  great  warehouse  where  he  was 
privileged  to  work.  Better  that  a 
true  worker  should  hold  such  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  Workers’  State. 
In  desperation  he  slunk  down  his 
corridor  to  the  room  he  shared  with 
Rokviev  and  the  couple  who  worked 
in  the  offices  of  the  Commissariat. 

As  Michael  entered,  Olga  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  chair  in  the  room.  She 
looked  at  Michael  indifferently  at 
first  and  then  questioningly  as  he  did 
not  say  anything.  She  did  not  move 


to  get  up  from  the  chair.  When 
Michael  noticed  that  someone  else 
was  in  the  room,  he  looked  over  at 
Olga.  Her  husband,  he  thought,  must 
be  spending  this  weekly  holiday  work¬ 
ing  voluntarily  for  the  Party,  as  he 
often  had  had  to  do  since  they  had 
been  in  this  apartment.  Somehow  he 
turned  to  her  for  sympathy. 

"Comrade  Olga,  you  can  tell  me 
what  to  do.  You  work  for  the  Com¬ 
missar."  Olga  stared  at  him  again, 
raising  her  dark  eyebrows. 

"One  does  not  know  what  happens 
at  the  Commissariat,  Comrade  Ara- 
nov.  A  worker  does  not  have  to  know 
how  the  Workers’  Republic  is  operat¬ 
ing.  What  other  advice  can  I  give 
you  ?’’  Michael  wished  he  had  never 
mentioned  it  to  Olga. 

"It  was  only  about  something  at 
the  warehouse  I  was  worried,  Com¬ 
rade  Olga."  He  tried  to  look  uncon¬ 
cerned.  But  Olga  was  curious. 

"One  has  so  much  to  worry  about 
in  an  honest  warehouse  of  the  Soviet. 
I  only  wanted  to  say  that  an  order 
has  come  for  you  to  report  tonight 
to  the  Commissariat."  She  looked 
triumphant,  like  a  comfortable  black 
cat  gloating  over  a  trapped  mouse. 
Michael  paled  and  wondered  whether 
he  should  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 
whole  thing. 

Looking  again  at  Olga,  he  decided 
it  would  be  better  not  to.  . 

"I  shall  go  then,  Comrade  Olga. 
An  honest  worker  does  not  have  to 
worry  in  a  Workers’  Republic." 
Michael  was  too  harried  to  think  of 
supper  and  he  made  a  poor  attempt 
at  looking  confident  as  he  went  out. 
In  the  street  he  stalked  moodily  down 
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toward  the  terminal  that  took  him  to 
the  offices  of  the  Commissariat.  He 
knew  he  was  an  honest  worker  and 
he  tried  to  appear  like  the  worker  on 
the  Party  posters,  hearty  and  unwor¬ 
ried  about  capitalistic  regimentation. 
This  was  nothing  to  trouble  him. 
Perhaps,  even,  the  Commissar  was 
going  to  call  him  to  his  office,  as  his 
father  had  said  the  Czar  did  to  good 
Russians  in  Holy  Russia.  Perhaps 
the  Commissar  would  say  to  him: 
’‘Comrade  Aranov,  I  have  been 
watching  your  accounts.  The  Soviet 
needs  more  workers  like  you.  I  in¬ 
sist  that  you  take  the  job  of  super¬ 
intendent.”  But  now  Michael  was 
at  the  entrance  to  the  subway.  In 
spite  of  his  attempts  at  looking  light¬ 
hearted,  the  dank  walls,  as  he  went 
down  the  ramp,  were  too  suggestive 
of  the  caves  in  the  salt-mines  of 
Siberia  that  Rokviev  used  to  joke 
about.  Michael  was  too  absorbed  to 
notice  the  wonders  of  the  only  sub¬ 
way  in  the  world  built  for  the  workers 
and  by  a  Workers’  Republic.  He 
could  not  think  of  his  own  responsible 
position  in  being  part  of  the  great 
system.  Only  when  the  crowd  be¬ 
hind  him  jostled  him  out  of  the 
trolley  did  he  notice  that  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  destination.  Unconscious¬ 
ly  sweating  with  fear,  he  jostled  out 
of  the  subway  with  the  crowd,  so 
that  here  and  there  someone  would 
look  at  him  and  think  of  the  Trot- 
skyite  conspirators. 

In  the  bare  lobby  of  the  former 
hotel,  Michael  stood  in  line  to  inquire 
what  he  was  wanted  for.  In  the  line 
before  him  were  greasy  workers  from 
the  railroad  getting  leave  to  go  home 
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to  Kiev,  or  Tomsk,  inspectors  report¬ 
ing  that  they  needed  more  of  the  tea 
that  Michael  kept  stacked  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  all  happy,  innocent  men. 
Michael  looked  down  at  his  long 
thumb  and  gave  an  old  curse  his 
father  had  used  in  Holy  Russia. 

He  was  directed  to  another  long 
bare  corridor  on  the  second  floor.  As 
the  slow,  squeaking  elevator  jolted  to 
a  halt,  Michael  felt  his  heart  drop. 
The  tarnished  paneling  along  the 
bare  hall,  lit  by  the  garish  glow  of  a 
bulb  hanging  from  the  whitewashed 
fixture  that  had  been  a  gilt  chandelier, 
reminded  him  of  the  capitalist  class 
that  had  luxuriated  here  before  they 
were  destroyed  for  their  oppression. 
Michael  shivered  as  he  thought  that 
he  might  be  in  the  doubtful  place  of 
those  who  had  warmed  themselves 
before  the  bricked-in  fireplaces  along 
the  corridor.  He  looked  at  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  doors.  Here  he  found 
the  number  that  was  written  on  the 
scrap  of  paper  he  had  been  given. 

As  he  gave  a  timid  knock,  the 
scraping  door  was  jerked  open  by  a 
lean-faced  nurse.  She  glared  at  him 
through  her  sharp  spectacles  and 
Michael  drew  back.  He  hoped  this 
could  not  be  the  place. 

"Comrade  Aranov?  Come  in, 
there’s  a  draft.”  She  scraped  the 
door  closed  after  him  and  went  over  to 
the  littered  desk  with  a  resigned  air. 

She  pulled  out  a  printed  form  from 
somewhere  in  the  chaotic  mass  and 
handed  it  to  him.  "Fill  in  name,  sec¬ 
tion,  period  of  service,  and  where  you 
live.  The  doctor  will  see  you  when 
he  comes.” 

Michael  thudded  down  on  the 


rickety  chair.  He  rubbed  his  chilly 
hands  together,  looking  ruefully 
down  on  the  freak  thumb.  The  nurse 
pulled  the  shabby  sweater  over  her 
spare  shoulders  and  leaned  toward 
the  reekingoil  stove.  The  door  scraped 
open  and  the  white,  bespectacled 
face  of  the  Commissar  peered  in. 

"It  is  all  right,  Comrade,"  he  said 
to  the  nurse,  "Comrade  Aranov  will 
come  with  me." 

Michael  followed  the  great  man 
slowly  down  the  corridor.  They 
turned  into  the  carved  doorway  of 
what  had  once  been  a  great  suite  for 
bourgeois  magnates  in  the  days  before 
the  Revolution.  The  place  was  fur¬ 
nished  almost  as  poorly  as  the  former 
stall.  Over  against  the  bay  window 
was  a  great  scroll-footed  desk  littered 
with  papers  and  charts.  On  one 
side  was  a  small  army  cot  covered 
with  a  thin  army  blanket.  The  great 
man  motioned  Michael  to  the  chair 
impatiently  and  reached  for  a  great 
black  pipe  on  the  long  board  table 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Sit¬ 
ting  down  nervously  on  the  edge  of 
the  overstuffed  armchair,  the  only 
other  relic  of  the  old  days,  he  paused 
for  some  minutes,  sucking  on  the  pipe 
meditatively,  peering  at  and  through 
his  squirming  visitor.  Michael  gulp¬ 
ed,  not  knowing  what  to  stammer. 
The  Commissar  cleared  his  throat 
and  spoke  to  Michael  as  one  address¬ 
ing  a  dictaphone. 

"Comrade  Aranov,  you  interest  me 
very  much.  From  what  part  of  the 
Soviet  did  you  come?"  He  watched 
Michael  attentively,  as  though  he 
were  observing  the  processes  of  pro¬ 
letarian  thought.  Michael’s  brain 


was  now  reeling  frighteningly.  Was 
his  whole  awful  course  during  the 
Revolution  to  be  repeated,  with  the 
browbeating  consciousness  of  being  a 
ruined  bourgeois  in  the  Workers’ 
Republic?  He  did  not  have  time  to 
think  of  an  excuse.  His  own  voice 
sounded  strange  to  him. 

"From  the  Ukraine,  Commissar. 
My  father  lived  there." 

"What  trade  did  your  father,  your 
grandfather  follow?  Were  they  fac¬ 
tory  workers?” 

"They  were  all  smiths.  My  father 
and  my  grandfather  and  his  father 
worked  the  smithy.  But  they  all 
fought  for  the  Revolution."  This 
was  a  lie  and  the  Commissar  showed 
that  he  knew  it. 

"It  is  enough,  Comrade  Aranov. 
Your  mother,  was  she  a  factory  work- 
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er? 

"No,  Commissar.  She  was  a  girl 
of  the  village.” 

"That  makes  it  even  more  strange. 
Your  thumb  seems  a  strange  develop¬ 
ment  of  adaptation  for  the  son  of  a 
village  smith.  How  useful  if  every 
worker  inherited  that  strain,  how 
much  greater  production  for  the  work¬ 
ers.  You  say  that  it  makes  your 
work  now  ever  so  much  faster." 

"It  is  only  the  part  of  a  worker  in 
the  Workers’  Republic  to  do  his 
work.  My  name  is  Aranov." 

"Of  course,  Comrade.  Well,  to¬ 
morrow  you  shall  not  work  in  the 
store  room.  You  shall  be  an  example 
of  the  model  worker  of  the  Soviet. 
Take  this  block  of  wood  in  your 
hand."  The  man  watched  Michael 
intently  as  Michael  turned  the  object 
around  to  see  what  was  strange  about 
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it.  The  great  man  nodded  and  pulled 
on  his  pipe.  "You  are  very  dexter¬ 
ous." 

Michael  started  as  the  wide  door 
opened  and  a  great  hulk  of  a  bearded 
man  swung  in,  swishing  in  a  dirty 
white  laboratory  coat.  He  drew  a 
black  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  long 
enough  to  mutter  a  greeting  to  the 
Commissar. 

"The  man  is  here,  Comrade  Kam- 
enin.  He  is  very  interesting.  Sit 
down." 

The  man  leaned  against  the  table 
and  stared  at  Michael’s  thumb. 

"We  must  have  him  under  obser¬ 
vation.  Useful  adaptation  if  he’s  the 
second  or  third  generation.  With  a 
little  breeding  we’d  have  a  significant 
development  in  three  or  four  genera¬ 
tions.  Much  more  of  this  in  your 
family?" 

Michael  shook  his  head  wonder- 
ingly. 

"You  can  see  he’s  rather  stupid. 
It’s  fairly  common  in  these  types — 
common  but  useful." 

Both  men  looked  impatient  with 
Michael.  He  stiffened  in  his  seat, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other. 
Kamenin  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Comrade,  whatever  your  name  is, 
you  must  go  to  your  quarters,  tonight, 
and  return  here  tomorrow.  You  need 
not  go  back  to  where  you  work.  We 
shall  give  you  a  series  of  tests  to 
learn  about  your  thumb.  You  will 
be  more  useful  to  the  Workers’  State 
that  way.  You  may  go  now.  We  will 
arrange  it  with  the  Commissariat." 

Michael  fumbled  with  the  worker’s 
cap  he  had  been  twisting  in  his  big 
nervous  hands.  He  stumbled  out  of 


the  chair  and  came  out  of  the  room, 
partly  turning  to  look  back  on 
the  great  men.  He  was  no  less  be¬ 
wildered  now  than  before.  He  dared 
not  call  for  the  ponderous  elevator 
and  he  walked  down  the  worn  wood¬ 
en  stairs  tired  and  timidly. 

At  the  foot  of  the  great  littered 
stairs  in  front  of  the  classic-faced 
building  that  now  harbored  the  work¬ 
ers  for  the  people  in  place  of  the  for¬ 
mer  tenants  who  now  were  exiled  or 
destroyed,  Michael,  his  mind  limply 
observing  all  that  came  to  his  gaze, 
was  shaken  out  of  his  absent-minded¬ 
ness  by  Rokviev,  his  neighbor.  Rok- 
viev  laughed  in  his  face  jovially  and 
laughed  again  at  Michael’s  frightened 
recognition. 

"Are  you  seeing  your  grandmother’s 
ghost?"  he  chuckled.  "Olga  said  you 
got  a  ticket  and  it  looked  as  though 
you  were  in  for  something." 

"It  was  nothing,  Sascha,”  Michael 
muttered  in  relief.  "I  thought  it 
might  be  something  different,  then. 
Now  I  do  not  know  what  it  means." 

"Then  what  have  you  to  look  so 
scared  for,  Mischa?"  Rokviev  was 
always  so  irritatingly  buoyant.  "Tell 
me  all  about  it." 

Michael  spoke  slowly  and  shiftily, 
not  knowing  whether  what  he  said 
was  the  thing  to  do.  He  really  had 
no  reason  to  fear,  he  persuaded  him¬ 
self.  When  it  was  over,  Rokviev 
shook  with  laughter. 

"A  guinea-pig  for  that  old  beetle. 
What  a  break!  Old  Kamenin  has 
more  ideas  than  the  whole  Soviet  put 
together.  His  department  is  always 
causing  us  a  lot  of  trouble  chasing 
up  statistics  for  his  old  heredity  ex- 
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periments.  I  guess  he  expects  to 
have  us  all  born  with  four  arms 
within  a  hundred  years,  to  beat  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  industrial  pro¬ 
duction.  That  man’s  never  been  the 
same  since  he  studied  in  Vienna.” 

"You  mean  all  I  will  do  will  be  to 
have  him  watch  me  working?” 

"Nothing  to  do  but  act  natural,  and 
the  old  bird  thinks  you  deserve  the 
rating  of  a  technical  worker.  One 
fellow  in  our  office  had  a  double- 
jointed  knee  and  he  lived  like  a  capi¬ 
talist  until  Kamenin  found  out  that 
the  knee-cap  had  been  split  in  the 
War.” 

Michael  was  amazed.  And  he 
had  worried  about  this.  Now  he  was 
to  be  a  model  for  all  the  workers 
who  were  stacking  tea  in  all  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  all  the  Soviet.  He  would 
be  the  same  as  a  skilled  worker,  mak¬ 
ing  machines  to  produce  for  the 
Workers’  State.  The  same  as  his 
father,  his  grandfather,  and  his 
father,  a  man  with  respect.  Michael 
Aranov,  Comrade  Aranov  now,  no 
longer  the  refugee  kulak,  but  a  valued 
Worker! 

"Sascha  Rokviev,  this  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  for  me.  We  must  go  out 
and  celebrate  this,  you  and  I.  We 
must  drink  to  this  as  my  father  and 
my  grandfather  did  in  the  old  Russia, 
when  something  great  happened.  Let 
us  go  now,  Sascha.”  Rokviev 
shrugged  and  grinned,  and  they 
tramped  off  together. 

They  must  go  to  one  of  the  little 
old  cafes  down  in  the  section  where 
the  foreigners  had  lived  in  the  old 
days.  Michael  pulled  on  his  thin  cap 
and  then  noticed  that  this  was  no 


way  to  celebrate.  It  was  not  for  a 
technical  worker  to  go  out  dressed 
like  a  kulak  on  a  spree.  He  was 
seized  with  a  wonderful  idea.  He 
felt  inside  his  inner  pocket.  He  had 
had  a  little  money  there  this  morning. 
Yes,  he  had  enough  money  for  what 
he  wanted.  With  Rokviev  in  quizzical 
tow,  he  stopped  at  the  local  shop. 

"Sascha,  we  must  buy  a  good  hat. 
We  must  get  me  a  pair  of  shoes.” 
He  looked  down  at  the  shapeless  can¬ 
vas  things  he  was  wearing.  "A  good 
pair  of  leather  shoes.”  Nothing  was 
too  good  for  tonight.  The  woman 
in  the  shop  was  surprised,  for  Michael 
was  only  a  common  worker.  But 
strange  things  may  happen  and  Mi¬ 
chael  left  the  shop  dressed  like  a  mod¬ 
erate  capitalist. 

Even  before  Michael  had  had  any¬ 
thing  to  drink,  he  felt  elated.  Rok¬ 
viev  was  just  the  sort  of  companion 
to  have  with  one  on  a  night  of  cele¬ 
bration.  He  thought  back  on  the 
days  in  the  Ukraine.  But  even  at  the 
weddings  and  at  the  christenings 
there  had  been  only  the  village,  and 
the  cakes  and  vodka  that  his  mother 
and  aunts  had  prepared.  Now,  here 
was  Michael  Aranov,  a  man  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  respect,  like  his 
father,  celebrating  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  Workers’  Republic.  The  dim 
lamps  in  this  quarter  of  town  seemed 
to  nod  in  approbation  like  the 
ghosts  of  his  fathers.  The  cafe  seem¬ 
ed  more  brightly  lighted  than  any 
drinking  place  since  the  Revolution 
or  before.  As  they  went  into  the  over¬ 
warm,  smoke-filled  place,  the  woman 
seemed  to  bow  as  though  she  were 
welcoming  a  Tsarevitch  in  the  old 
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days.  Michael  made  as  if  to  scrape 
his  feet  as  he  went  in,  but  thought 
better.  Was  he  not  wearing  good 
shoes;  was  he  not  the  equal  of  any 
man  in  Moscow  ?  He  sat  down 
boldly  at  the  table  with  Rokviev. 

"Sascha,  you  must  do  the  ordering; 
I  have  not  been  here  often.” 

Rokviev  grinned  and  waved  the 
woman  toward  him. 

"Comrade  Aranov  has  just  been 
made  an  official  in  the  Commissariat. 
We  want  something  fit  to  celebrate 
the  occasion.”  He  looked  at  Michael 
for  approval  and  Michael  looked  dig¬ 
nified.  He  nodded  importantly.  The 
woman  nodded  in  return  and  went 
after  the  order. 

"Sascha,  my  father  would  be  glad 
to  see  me  now.  We  must  drink  to  the 
Workers’  Republic  and  then  to  my 
father.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  to¬ 
night!”  Michael  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  noticed  the  whining  music 
from  several  instruments  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  This  was  like  the  old  life. 

After  the  fourth  round  of  drinks, 
which  Michael  had  paid  for,  he  did 
not  remember  the  music  or  the  big 
red-streaked  Party  banner  on  the  wall. 
He  forgot  about  his  neighbor  Rokviev 
and  the  five  rows  of  tea  bales  in  the 
warehouse.  He  was  idly  floating  on 
the  mists  above  the  steaming  river  by 
the  village  back  in  the  Ukraine  and 
drinking  his  father’s  wedding  vodka. 
The  whole  village  was  staring  up  be¬ 
low  him  and  pointing  to  him  in  ad¬ 
miration.  Then  he  noticed.  His 
whole  hand  was  now  become  marvel¬ 
ous.  On  each  finger  he  had  four 
knuckles  and  five  on  his  thumb.  The 


people  were  calling  him  Commissar. 
It  was  a  wonderful  Republic. 

"Come,  Michael  Aranov;  your 
money  is  gone.  We  must  get  out  of 
here.”  Michael  dimly  remembered 
this  must  be  Rokviev.  The  chill  night 
air  slapped  them  as  they  ambled  out 
groggily.  Michael  straightened  up 
proudly.  This  was  his  night.  A  man 
to  be  respected,  a  valued  Worker,  a 
friend  of  a  Commissar.  Then  Michael 
held  up  his  hand.  Rokviev  looked 
at  it  too. 

"Mischa,  let  me  shake  thumbs  with 
the  future  Commissar.”  Rokviev  was 
not  careful,  and  Michael’s  thumb 
hurt  when  the  man  let  go.  Michael 
was  more  than  hurt,  he  sensed.  He 
tried  to  bend  his  thumb.  He  looked 
at  it  desperately  and  it  was  twisted. 
Under  the  cold  light  of  the  lamp, 
everything  took  on  a  terrible  appear¬ 
ance  to  Michael.  Down  the  street 
rolled  the  garish  hulk  of  a  street  car, 
coming  in  their  path.  This  was  for 
the  valued  workers.  Michael  felt  a 
great,  dragging  despair.  He  would 
not  be  again  a  refugee  kulak.  If  his 
wonderful  hand  were  to  be  again  a 
stone  about  his  neck,  then  he  could 
not  give  up  all  the  hopes  of  being  a 
Commissar.  But  all  was  ruined, 
everything  ruined  with  his  wonderful 
hand.  Lost  and  ruined.  Lost!! 

Michael  looked  at  the  snow. 

"What  am  I  doing  with  shoes?”  he 
thought.  "I  am  just  a  common 
worker,  now.  Besides,  how  cool  and 
friendly  the  snow  will  be.” 

He  took  off  the  shoes,  placed  them 
together  neatly  on  the  curbing  and 
stepped  off  into  the  snow.  The  street 
car  was  closer,  now. 
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The  flagging  moon  and  a  begrimed 
street-lamp  shared  the  illumination  of 
his  great  peasant  feet.  Only  the 
moon  and  a  street-lamp  could  see  the 
extra  joint  on  the  toe  of  his  right 
foot.  The  street  car  thundered  on, 
shouts  went  up. 

Rokviev  gathered  in  the  shoes. 

Back  in  the  apartment,  Olga  was 
peeved  at  being  awakened.  She  had 
supposed  it  was  her  husband  back 
from  the  night-shift.  She  listened 
absent-mindedly  and  yawned  with  a 


shudder.  Michael  should  not  have 
drunk  so  much  without  having  eaten 
that  day. 

Rokviev  held  up  something  in  the 
dull  glare  of  the  hall  light.  Olga 
took  it  and  looked  over  the  pair  of 
shoes.  They  were  of  leather. 

"Your  husband  can  wear  the  same 
size,"  he  said  slowly.  "It  was  so 
strange  of  Michael.  Here,  take  the 
things.  It  was  too  bad.  They  are 
good  shoes." 


Jjnes  To  Illusion 

Along  the  sodden  sands 
Between  the  night  tide  and  the  road, 

I  dreamed  a  trail  of  footprints, 

And  fashioned  my  abode, 

Among  a  multitude  of  seashells 
And  stars  and  salty  winds. 

1  languished  in  the  winds 

That  wreaked  a  havoc  on  my  brow, 

I  languished  in  the  winds 
That  architectured  sand  and  soul. 

For  perhaps  upon  the  morrow 
When  the  mica  crystals  flew, 

And  leveled  trails  of  footprints, 

And  stormed  the  worlds  within  the  dew, 
I  would  long  for  fertile  earth, 

All  rich  and  brown  and  plowed — 

For  rainpools  in  the  grass, 

To  step  upon  a  cloud. 

— THOMAS  VON  HOLZHAUSEN 
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THE  KEYS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


(Continued  from  Page  31) 

is  Catholic,  that  which  is  untrue  is 
anti-Catholic.  There  is  no  simpler 
definition  of  the  things  of  the  Faith. 
And  logical,  too,  when  we  realize 
that  the  Founder  of  the  True  Church 
cannot  brook  error  in  the  essentials 
of  His  institution. 

But  where  does  Dr.  Cronin  fail? 
It  is  not  by  his  continued  use  of  less 
humble  and  less  zealous  clergy  to 
enhance  Fr.  Chisholm's  virtues  by 
contrast.  For  the  long  procession  of 
bigoted  pastors,  ambitious  canons, 
frigid  monsignors,  and  small-minded 
sisters  need  not  be  regarded  as  typical 
— though  one  is  led  to  wonder  if  the 
author  really  does  think  that  "the 
clergy  in  bulk"  are  unbearable.  No, 
they  are  but  a  part  of  the  distortion. 
And  that  which  is  distorted,  that 
which  is  painfully  lacking,  is  a  true 
characterization  of  the  Church  itself, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith.  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  a  coldly  for¬ 
mal  institution  with  a  hierarchy  to 
function  in  the  fashion  of  a  business 
corporation.  Nor  is  it  another,  if 
somewhat  older  and  larger,  religious 
organization,  tying  together  man’s  in¬ 
nate  reverence  for  his  Creator  and 
binding  him  to  a  ritualistic  observ¬ 
ance  of  a  naturally  given  homage.  If 
Dr.  Cronin  had  read  and  appreciated 
the  first  part  of  the  quotation  whence 
came  his  title,  he  would  realize  that 
the  Church  is  a  divine  institution 
founded  by  Christ;  hence  it  is  unique 
and  eternal,  and  not  just  another  of 
"the  great  Churches  of  Christen¬ 
dom."  It  is  His  representative,  and 
its  members,  from  the  Pope  to  the 
newest  convert,  have  a  spiritual  union 


in  His  Mystical  Body.  For  the  Church, 
too,  is  one  body,  and  each  cell  is  a 
soul,  and  the  principle  of  life  through 
it  all  is  the  love  of  Christ.  And  while 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  Christ  as  God 
will  judge  man  by  his  actions  as  well 
as  his  beliefs,  and  that  anyone  sin¬ 
cerely  professing  some  creed  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  redemption, 
it  is  equally  true  that  He  intends  all 
men  to  save  their  souls  through  their 
faith  and  their  actions  as  members 
of  the  Church  which  He  chartered 
for  that  purpose. 

To  substantiate  the  charges:  if 
Dr.  Cronin  had  appreciated  the  quo¬ 
tation,  he  would  realize  that  the 
Church  is  something  more  vital  than 
a  mere  dispenser  of  "complex,  petti¬ 
fogging  little  quirks  of  doctrine," 
such  as  that  which  forbids  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  mutton  chops  on  Friday. 
If  he  had  appreciated  the  quotation, 
he  would  realize  that  while  "religions 
are  many  and  reason  is  one"  the  cor¬ 
rect  religion  is  also  one,  a  conclusion 
he  could  have  reached  by  the  use  of 
right  reason.  If  Dr.  Cronin  had  ap¬ 
preciated  the  quotation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  humble  character  of  the 
fisherman-prince  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  he  would  realize  that  in  this 
universal  body  the  Pope  himself  can 
be  the  son  of  a  peasant  silk-worker, 
and  a  Prince  of  the  Church  could 
once  have  earned  the  veriest  pittance 
in  the  sweat  of  a  textile  mill.  For 
the  prelates  need  not  all  be  the  sons 
of  best  families,  a  cold,  dignified,  and 
hardly  essential  officialdom.  If  Dr. 
Cronin  had  appreciated  the  quota¬ 
tion,  he  would  realize  that  the  Church 
has  no  need  to  seek  a  union  with  er- 
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rant  creeds,  either  to  stop  war  or  for 
fear  of  disappearing  itself  again  "a 
timid  shadow — into  the  Catacombs.” 
For  what  are  wars  and  the  might  of 
arms  when  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it?  If  Dr.  Cronin 
had  appreciated  the  quotation,  he 
would  realize  that  the  Church  is  not 
a  system  for  individualists  to  combat 
— but  in  that  realization  he  would 
have  had  to  revise  his  novel. 

Perhaps  some  will  wonder  at  the 
vehemence  of  such  charges  against 
an  undesigning  author.  At  least  his 
subject  and  his  story  are  superb!  But 
this  book  will  do  harm.  The  danger 
of  its  indifferentism  lies  not  in  the 
writing  alone,  for  that  is  something 
passive.  The  danger  lies  in  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  so  many  Catholics  quite 
as  indifferent  as  Dr.  Cronin.  To  them 
the  ideal  of  a  united  Christendom 
now  is  quite  plausible,  and  much 
faster  than  the  slow  progress  toward 
one  flock  and  one  shepherd.  And 
their  creed,  in  their  eyes,  is  quite 
possibly  *  *  an  accident  of  birth !  ’  ’  Such 
opinions  are  not  imagined;  they  are 
the  feelings  of  far  too  many  Catholics 
outside  the  influence  of  Catholic  edu¬ 
cation  in  either  parish  or  college. 
And  the  converse  of  the  matter  is, 
that  they  resent  such  Belloc-like 
stands  on  our  part!  They  call  us 
bigoted  and  narrow-minded  and  trace 
the  blame  to  Catholic  education, 
which  they  decry  as  producing  a  clois¬ 
tered  prejudice  and  medieval  intol¬ 
erance.  They  would  probably  decry 
Christ  for  expelling  the  money¬ 
changers  or  excoriating  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  Their  sons  will  go 
to  Harvard  or  Tufts  or  Brown  and 
acquire  the  liberal  viewpoint. 

An  educated  Catholic  is  never  nar¬ 


row-minded.  He  is  wisely  tolerant, 
but  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  values.  The 
enormous  importance  of  his  Faith, 
for  instance,  not  only  in  marriage  and 
morals,  birth  and  death,  but  in  busi¬ 
ness,  politics,  economics,  and  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Or  the  value  of 
his  holy  Faith  compared  to  Confu¬ 
cianism  or  some  distortion  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  like  the  value  of  a  per¬ 
fect,  shining  piece  of  gold  beside  a 
tawdry  lump  of  brass.  Both  are 
metals,  but  one  is  pure. 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of 
The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom,  we  must 
pay  tribute  to  the  business  acumen 
of  its  author.  At  a  time  when  the 
world  is  gasping  with  the  sick  hor¬ 
ror  of  war  he  presents  an  opportune 
plea  for  a  Christian  path  to  peace. 
Like  rest  to  the  weary  traveler,  this 
will  find  a  responsive  answer  and 
many  wistful  nods  of  agreement.  The 
author  may  be  quite  sincere,  but  once 
again  he  does  not  realize  that  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  Church 
merely  to  forbid  war.  Condemn  it 
she  has,  but  wars  will  never  cease 
until  men  forbid  them  in  their  hearts 
because  they  have  returned  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  that  is  to 
say,  of  Christ.  And  unless  those 
teachings  have  the  form  He  intended, 
man  will  never  grasp  them  firmly, 
if  at  all.  But  perhaps  the  author 
realized  all  this.  Perhaps — it  is  a 
serious  charge — he  was  ivilling  to 
sacrifice  the  stricter  concept  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  for  the  broader  notion 
of  a  diluted  Christianity,  in  order  to 
attract  a  wider  reading  audience — 
just  as  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
stricter  morals  of  the  same  Faith  in 
his  earlier  volumes  to  satisfy  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  a  modern  novel. 
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"TV un  Will  Ich  Ihnen  ’Was  Sagen!”  * 


It  is  no  matter — 

Summer  had  hardly  spanned  the  Spring  and  Fall, 
With  sun  and  simmer, 

Raucous  rain-comings, 

Summer  was  hardly  in 
When  love  came. 

But  that  is  no  matter — 

Have  you  a  memory 
For  the  rush  of  flame, 

The  tide  of  affirming? 

Rip-tide,  never  ebb, 

Hurl,  with  love  strong. 

I  loved  you; 

No  matter  now — 

Sweet  was  the  summer, 

Full  of  linger; 

June  was  a  treadmill, 

July  a  blessed  tortoise. 

August  ? 

Oh,  August  was  the  hare, 

Away,  over  the  hill, 

Gone,  gone! 

Love  rode  the  hare  into  the  Fall, 

Oh,  the  hare, 

He  would  not  sleep  for  my  tortoise. 

Spring  is  only  an  outstripped  promise, 

Spring  is  a  traitor, 

I  have  left  its  promise  behind. 

No  matter — 

I  loved  you, 

This  is  the  needle  insinuate, 

Drive  it  in, 

Deep  and  driving  deeply  in. 

Not 

"Love  you!” 

Loved  you. 

Away! 

Call,  autumn, 

Call— 


Away! 


*  I  have  a  thing  to  tell  you. 


— JOE  DEVER 
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Picture  of  the  Month 


"A  Spy  from  Tennessee!” 
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B  0/R  D  S 


"Watch  On  A  Barn’1 


By  GEORGE  E.  McKINNO: 


A- 


re /ii 


>T  Provincetown  they  co 
shorts  and  slacks  to  see  ra 
perimental  plays;  at  Den 
come  in  Palm  Beach  suits 
tried  and  tm^-gopularsucc^s^es; 

N e wpo rf<^s^EmnTfe  ~  ^ 

staid,  conservative  plays.  But 
in  a  gay  artists’  colony  or  i{ 
elusive  society  "watering-pk 
summer  theatre  has  become  a 
at  all  worthwhile  resorts. 


er  theatre  turned  into  a  bonanza 
rnd  the  gold  rush  was  on.  With 
e  Cape  Playhouse  as  a  model  every 
nd  barn  from  Maine  to  Virginia 
a  seat  of  the  drama.  Un- 
dauoMkby  the  many  failures,  com- 


the  Broadway  theatre  was  born  qu 
ly  about  fifteen  years  ago  at  Den 
on  the  Cape.  With  some  of  that  su  :■ 
plus  cash  of  the  Fabulous  Era  tie 
late  Raymond  Moore,  a  wealtl  y 
theatre-lover,  decided,  more  or  le>s 
for  a  lark,  to  remake  a  large  ba  n 
on  his  estate  into  a  small  theatre 
where  he  could  putter  around  putti  lg 
on  plays.  The  first  few  years  of  t  le 
company  were  uneventful  and  lit 
attention  was  paid  to  the  rural  pk 
house;  in  fact,  it  was  only  the  money 
of  its  guardian  "angel”  that  kept  tie 
theatre  in  existence.  During  these 
early  years  such  picture  stars  as  Be 
Davis  (who  is  considered  by  soihe 
as  a  great  actress  because  she  c|n 
pop  her  eyes  better  than  any  oth 
movie  cutie)  and  Robert  Montgom 
ery  served  their  acting  apprenticeship. 

Following  1930,  however,  the  sum- 


ifrfer  company  took  root  in  the 
le. 

‘bidway/)c5^eely  heed- 
growth  of  the  rustic 
any  notice  were  given,  it 
fo  harshly  satirize  the  barn- 
ta  in  the  revues.  An  actor 
>uld  stoop  to  appear  in  a  hay- 
is  dishonoring  his  profession, 
myone  who  dared  to  suggest 
a  star  might  perform  in  a  barn 
considered  a  ripe  prospect  for 
wue. 

Ttis  was  understandable.  For  in 
them  infancy  the  summer  theatres 
were!  generally  mismanaged  by  a 
Horde  of  wild-eyed  boys  and  girls 
fresh!  from  dramatic  school.  Their 
only  Qualification  was  "a  mad  desire 
to  act.”  And  in  this  "mad  desire” 
they  tlackled  (and  threw  for  a  loss) 
ich  I  obstacles  as  Shaw,  Ibsen, 
’Ne;  11 — dismissing  any  popular 
:tle  :omedy  as  beneath  their  dig- 
ty.  Looking  back  at  some  of  the 
atrocious  slices  of  acting  and  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  amazing  that  anyone  ever 
found  enough  courage  to  enter  the 
lisfc 

[owever,  some  good  did  evolve 
>m  this  embryonic  summer  theatre. 
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Would-be  actors  had  a  chance  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  stage  presence,  to  get 
the  "feel”  of  an  audience — at  the 
latter’s  expense;  but  being  in  a  mel¬ 
low,  vacation  mood  the  house  for¬ 
gave  good-naturedly  what  would 
have  been  intolerable  in  a  city  play¬ 
house  in  the  winter. 

One  such  company  was  truly  a 
star-maker.  About  1930  a  group  of 
boys  from  Princeton  and  some  stage- 
struck  girls  leased  the  now-destroyed 
theatre  at  Old  Silver  Beach,  and  for 
a  few  seasons  worked  eagerly  and 
ardently  putting  on  plays  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  those  of  most  other 
places.  From  this  group  emerged 
James  Stewart  (Hollywood’s  gift  to 
the  army),  Margaret  Sullavan  (a 
baby  for  every  picture),  and  Joshua 
Logan,  one  of  Broadway’s  better  di¬ 
rectors. 

Producing  a  play  a  week  at  these 
theatres  is  really  a  frantic  affair.  With 
great  gusto  the  actors  rush  around 
madly,  rehearsing,  building  scenery, 
sewing  costumes,  always  looking 
carefully  dishevelled.  Debutantes, 
who  have  given  up  singing  in  night 
clubs  for  the  "legitimate  drama,” 
slop  paint  about,  run  errands,  mem¬ 
orize  their  one  line,  and  in  general 
get  in  everyone’s  way.  (The  only 
reason  they  are  allowed  in  the  theatre 
is  because  father  is  one  of  the 
"angels.”)  To  an  outsider  it  is  all 
utterly  chaotic,  but  in  some  miracu¬ 
lous  way  everything  appears  to  run 
smoothly  on  opening  night. 

Of  course  there  have  been  some 
unfortunate  incidents.  At  a  near-by 
theatre  a  few  years  ago  a  fading, 
middle-aged  leading  lady  was  ap¬ 


pearing  in  some  horrific  melodrama 
— a  play  to  be  avoided  at  all  cost. 
In  the  second  act  there  was  a  black¬ 
out  and  when  the  lights  came  on  the 
star  was  scheduled  to  be  lying  on  the 
center  stage  in  a  dead  faint.  But  it 
seemed  that  the  lady  decided  to  have 
some  fun,  so  every  night  when  the 
lights  went  out  she  would  dash 
madly  across  the  stage  and  "faint” 
in  the  most  unexpected  places — much 
to  the  confusion  of  the  other  actors 
in  the  scene.  One  night  she  was 
found  lying  on  a  couch  at  the  left; 
the  next  night  she  was  lying  under 
the  grand  piano  at  the  right;  the 
following  performance  she  "fainted” 
behind  the  couch,  completely  hidden 
from  the  audience.  The  play  stopped 
dead  while  the  bewildered  actors 
hunted  all  over  the  stage  for  her. 
What  fun! 

Then  last  season  an  old-time  movie 
comedian  was  touring  the  circuit  in 
a  play  that  required  him  to  be  on 
the  stage  for  the  three  acts.  But 
Saturday  he  locked  himself  in  his 
hotel  room  and  became  roaring 
drunk,  unable  to  come  out  —  the 
elephant  would  not  let  him  near  the 
door.  So  with  no  understudy  avail¬ 
able  the  stage-manager  went  on  for 
the  besotted  star.  Sitting  in  a  chair 
he  read  the  lines  from  the  script  with 
a  few  vague  gestures  as  a  substitute 
for  acting.  The  audience  enjoyed 
it  immensely. 

However,  the  summer  theatre  has 
at  last  passed  safely  through  its 
addled  adolescence  and  has  reached 
maturity  and  become  a  respectable 
citizen  of  the  amusement  world. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  Broadway 
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referred  to  it  as  "the  ant  house  of 
legitimate  drama."  It  has  come  of 
age.  The  150  theatres  that  sprouted 
up  in  the  rural  soil  from  Maine  to 
Virginia  have  been  weeded  and  up¬ 
rooted  until  now  there  are  left  only 
fifty  or  so  hardy  perennials.  Every¬ 
thing  has  become  very  professional 
with  most  of  the  actors  belonging  to 
Equity.  Broadway  players  no  longer 
laugh  sneeringly;  now  they  eagerly 
seek  for  places  in  the  resident  com¬ 
panies;  great  stars  tour  the  circuit, 
receiving  salaries  equal  to  those  paid 
in  New  York.  Indeed,  the  summer 
theatre  is  now  definitely  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  American  theatre. 
During  the  past  season  all  the  play¬ 
houses  did  a  booming  business,  many 
being  obliged  to  add  extra  matinees 
to  accommodate  the  crowds.  Such 
popularity  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Hundreds  of  vacationists  who 
flock  to  New  England  never  have  the 
chance  to  attend  a  real  Broadway 
play;  hence  they  eagerly  seek  out  the 
summer  theatres.  Also,  play-going 
in  the  summer  is  more  pleasant  than 
in  the  winter  in  the  large  cities — the 
prices  are  lower,  there  is  no  difficulty 
getting  seats,  no  trouble  parking  the 
car,  and  the  audiences  are  mellow 
and  easily  pleased. 

Another  reason  for  the  great  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  rustic  drama  is  the  at¬ 
traction  of  a  "name,"  particularly  a 
Hollywood  star. 

Miss  Gloria  Glamor,  a  corn-fed 
cutie  from  the  Middle  West,  who  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  top  flight  dramatic 
stars  in  pictures  because  her  lashes 
are  two  inches  long  and  because  she 
won  the  Academy  Award  for  the 


actress  with  the  most  photogenic 
legs,  arrives  East  "to  have  a  fling  at 
the  legitimate  drama,  to  get  that  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  audience  that 
we  in  Hollywood  miss  so  very  much." 
Miss  Glamor  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  stars  in  pictures,  and  she 
can  tell  you  almost  anything  about 
theatrical  history.  Why,  as  a  very 
young  girl,  she  even  saw  that  great 
black-face  team,  Sothern  and  Mar¬ 
lowe — and  nearly  died  laughing. 
Eleanora  Duse?  Of  course,  she  use 
to  do  the  shimmy  dance  in  the  Follies. 
Miss  Glamor,  despite  her  beauty,  is 
really  the  intellectual  type,  the  book- 
lover. 

Concerning  Miss  Glamor’s  acting 
in  the  play  especially  written  for  her, 
the  less  said  the  better.  Eliot  Nor¬ 
ton  sums  it  up  very  well.  "Comment 
on  the  play:  Miss  Glamor  is  a  pretty 
girl.  Comment  on  the  acting:  Miss 
Glamor  is  a  pretty  girl." 

However,  the  Hollywood  invasion 
may  be  overlooked  if  there  continues 
to  be  such  excellent  compensation  as 
the  following:  the  magnificent  pro¬ 
duction  of  O’Neill’s  Emperor  Jones 
with  Paul  Robeson  as  the  pullman 
porter  turned  king;  Luise  Rainer  in 
Barrie’s  charming  bit  of  whimsey  (a 
quality  sadly  lacking  in  Broadway 
plays  of  the  past  few  years)  A  Kiss 
for  Cinderella,  and  the  astonishingly 
good  musical  revue  Lend  An  Ear 
which  brought  to  a  close  the  season 
at  Cohasset. 

With  the  summer  (its  most  pros¬ 
perous  summer)  over,  the  future  of 
the  straw-hat  theatre  is  very  promis¬ 
ing  now  that  a  definite  policy  has 
been  established  —  plays  of  a  light 
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nature  avoiding,  in  general,  anything 
too  serious;  stars  whether  from 
Broadway  or  Hollywood;  popular 
successes  rather  than  try-outs  (most 
of  which  failed  when  brought  to 
New  York) . 

The  rural  playhouses  perform  their 
greatest  service  in  bringing  the  living 
theatre  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
professional  play.  It  is  by  this  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  real,  vital  drama  of  our 
stage  in  easy  doses  that  many  may 
be  weaned  away  from  their  diet  of 
movie  mush  to  the  good,  nourishing 
diet  of  the  American  theatre. 


Candle  in  the  Wind — 

A.  LONG  time  ago  Maxwell  An- 
derson  wrote  a  play  called  "What 
Price  Glory,"  a  very  funny,  a  very 
bitter  satirical  attack  on  modern  war¬ 
fare.  Since  that  time  he  has  written 
many  more  plays,  some  almost  as 
good  as  "What  Price  Glory,"  most 
of  them  not.  This  year  he  stopped 
writing  plays  and  turned  up  three 
weeks  ago  on  the  stage  of  the  Ma¬ 
jestic  Theatre  with  what  the  Jesuit 
system  calls  the  essay  form.  Since 
most  actors  act  in  a  play  it  was  an 
odd  and  eerie  experience  for  your 
Stylus  critic  to  see  Miss  Helen  Hayes 
being  tremendous  in  an  essay — a 
long  three  act  essay  wherein  Mr. 
Anderson  bludgeons  home  his  belief 
in  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit, 
his  faith  in  the  fighting  heart  of 
France.  Most  of  us  probably  go 
along  with  the  playwright  even  if 
we  would  prefer  a  little  more  sub¬ 
tlety  and  a  little  less  prosy  exposition. 


But  we  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
credit  Mr.  Anderson’s  faith  in  bogey¬ 
men.  He  gives  us  a  suave,  impos¬ 
sible,  Shakespeare-quoting,  brutal 
German  official,  the  official  that  even 
Hollywood  abandoned  years  ago. 

The  main  trouble  seems  to  be  basic¬ 
ally,  an  erroneous  judgment  of 
human  nature.  Anderson  preaches 
a  strange,  new  racial  doctrine:  that 
one  race  can  be  cruel,  another  brave. 
He  isolates  virtues  and  vices  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  them  geographically.  To 
our  mind,  saying  that  the  German 
people  have  a  corner  on  brutality 
is  as  vicious  as  the  age-old  error  of 
attributing  a  monopoly  on  avarice  to 
the  Jewish  race.  Beautiful  speeches 
out  of  small  ideas  is  unfortunately 
a  wind  that  blows  out  any  candle. 

L.  J.  M. 


Mr.  Big 

First  of  the  promised  brilliant 
legitimate  season  to  open  in  Boston 
was  the  Sheekman-Shane  political 
satire  Mr.  Big.  Even  though  directed 
by  the  eminent  George  Kaufman  the 
first  legitimate  offering  turned  out  on 
the  rather  illegitimate  side — being 
a  conglomerate  hodge-podge  of  the 
zanier  elements  of  Hellzapoppiri 
with  the  sure-fire  clever  politically 
satirical  vein  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  the  Kaufman  ventures,  the  classic 
Of  Thee  I  Sing.  Mr.  Big  is  a  broad- 
comedy  burlesque  apparently  of  ex- 
presidential  candidate  Tom  Dewey 
while  he  was  the  District  Attorney  of 
New  York,  A  juvenile,  slow-witted, 
fast-talking  D.  A.  takes  over  a  theatre 
after  the  leading  man  has  been  mur- 
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dered  while  making  a  curtain  speech 
— and  proceeds  with  the  help  of  an 
idiot  police  commissioner  to  solve 
the  mysterious  murder.  More  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  political  career  than  the 
killing,  he  succeeds  only  in  getting 
tangled  up  in  fly  ropes,  racial  issues, 
political  intrigue  of  the  suspicious 
variety,  and  every  problem  of  the 
city  other  than  sewerage,  although 
occasionally  even  a  whiff  of  that 
seeps  in.  It  is  an  audience-partici¬ 
pation  show,  with  policemen  search¬ 
ing  the  theatre  for  time  bombs,  sand¬ 
wiches  being  distributed  (to  the  or¬ 
chestra  only)  and  stray  homing 
pigeons  getting  loose  in  the  wings 
and  worse.  In  spite  of  all,  however, 
on  the  first  night  Mr.  Kaufman,  who 
stands  in  the  back  of  the  house  tim¬ 


ing  the  laughs,  was  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  performance  of  his 
stopwatch.  He  kept  the  watch,  ex¬ 
tended  the  trial  run  of  the  play,  and 
began  an  extensive  rewrite  job.  Bos¬ 
ton  critics  in  general  panned  the 
show  but  retained  their  faith  in 
Kaufman’s  miraculous  powers  as  a 
play  doctor.  Along  with  its  distin¬ 
guished  colleagues  in  the  critical  field 
the  Stylus  awaits  the  New  York 
verdict,  holds  to  its  staid  and  no 
doubt  dated  belief  that  a  play  which 
moves  out  into  the  audience — no 
matter  how  funny — is  fundamentally 
bad  theatre,  that  Mr.  Big  will  seem  as 
extravagantly  silly  generations  hence 
as  Zafari  the  Bohemian  followed  by 
a  grand  pas  de  deux  would  to  us. 

l.  j,  M. 


H 

* 


junior:  In  Jjove 

There  is  no  logic  here, 

No  simple  apprehension, 

No  formal  comprehension, 

Nor  is  there  fear. 

This  is  what  she  brought, 

Simple,  pure  exquisite, 

Without  the  painful  requisite 
Of  winding  thought. 

- THOMAS  HEATH 
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Principles  Of  The  Argument 

"SOPHOMORES, 


In  the  realm  of  controversy  there 
is  to  be  found  a  singular  instance  of 
proof  for  the  ancient  excuse  of  "an 
exception  to  every  rule."  And  this 
is  an  instance,  for  an  equation  is  static 
even  though  it  may  be  balanced  by 
the  theoretical  properties  of  tesser- 
acts.  This  instance  is  the  mental 
equation,  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  mathematical  equation  in  that  it 
is  balanced  by  the  factor  of  emotion. 
(An  example  being)  — 

a.  Might  is  right  (which  is  the 
unemotional  mathematical  equation) . 

b.  Right  is  might  (the  emotional 
equation) . 

The  subtleties  of  mathematics  in¬ 
dicate  that  an  equation  may  be  read 
forward  or  backward.  In  contrast,  the 
mental  equation  must  be  read  in  the 
direction  which  the  emotional  dictate 
indicates. 

Thus,  the  first  step  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  (with  the  tool  of  the  mental 
equation)  is  to  obtain  an  objective 
agreement.  This  objective  agreement 
of  idea  is  an  indication  (by  voluntary 
confession)  of  an  ideal. 

Since  an  ideal,  no  matter  of  what 
nature,  held  by  an  individual  is  in¬ 
dicated  and  envisaged  only  through 
a  great  quantity  of  the  individual’s 
mental  camouflages,  it  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  considered  as  sacred  to  the 
individual. 

Now  hostile  approach  to  an  ideal 
must  be  traveled  by  soft  footsteps. 
Therefore,  the  second  step  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  is  to  storm  the  first  of  many 
bastions  surrounding  the  ideal,  i.e.,  a 


ATTENTION!” 

convertible  outpost-idea.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  means  of  a  parallel 
disagreement.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
most  difficult  step  of  the  argument, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not.  It  depends 
upon  the  relation  of  intelligence  be¬ 
tween  the  individuals  involved. 

The  third  step  of  the  argument  is 
to  take  the  initiative  in  emotion.  Not 
only  is  this  to  be  procured  by  self-con¬ 
viction  and  its  related  powers,  but 
also  by  utilization  of  words  with  a 
high  emotional  index  and  sentences 
built  upon  psychometric  logic. 

The  fourth  step  is  the  obtaining  of 
the  subjective  agreement  of  the  op¬ 
ponent,  which  is  in  essence  a  confes¬ 
sion  convinced  by  argument. 

But  there  are  two  victories  possible, 
i.e., 

a.  The  active  victory  (in  which 
the  triumph  of  idea  is  apparent  in 
one  argument). 

b.  The  passive  victory  (in  which 
the  triumph  of  idea  is  not  apparent 
in  one  argument.  There  is  only  the 
triumph  of  individual.  The  triumph 
of  idea  in  this  case  may  only  be 
gained  by  a  series  of  arguments 
graded  in  argumentative  norms. 
These  norms  may  easily  be  discovered 
by  mentally  adjusting  the  intelligence 
of  the  opponent  to  scale  and  remem¬ 
bering  reaction  and  behaviorism 
closely  for  the  next  argument). 

A  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
all  this.  The  informal  argument 
seems  to  be  the  true  argument,  and 
the  formal  argument  or  debate,  the 
false. 


■Thomas  von  Holzhausen 


Summer  In  Review 


Wendy 


She  read  too  much 


Marva 


No  love-score  here 


Cleo 


A  sweet  note 


Heliotrope 


The  real  reason  for  those 
three  tests  I  didn’t  pass 


Ginny 


Her  brother 
was  six  two 


X 
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EDITORIALLY 


To: 

Wendell  Turley 

Editor-in-Chief 

Boston  College  Stylus  1939. 
Address:  Over  the  sky. 

Boston  College 
October,  1941 

Dear  Wendell: 

Do  you  remember  me  ? 

Well,  I’m  the  freshman  who  inched 
into  the  Stylus  office  one  muggy  af¬ 
ternoon  in  May  of  1939. 

You  said.  "Do  a  lot  of  reading  and 
write,  write,  write." 

I  said:  "Yes!" 

That  is  why  I  am  editor  now;  I 
wrote,  wrote,  wrote.  That  is  why 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Cross  and 
Crown,  that  is  why  I  do  not  know 
what  Regis  College  looks  like,  that 
is  why  I  do  know  what  the  Dean’s 
office  looks  like. 

You  are  dead,  Wendell.  Perhaps 
you  are  still  writing.  If  you  are, 
then  the  Father’s  House  has  many 
mansions;  if  you  are  not,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  you  are  complacent.  Compla¬ 
cency,  after  death,  should  be  a  virtue 
because  it  grows  out  of  questions 
answered.  For  us,  here  on  earth, 
it  is  not  a  virtue,  Wendell,  for  here 
there  are  too  many  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  last  time  I  saw  you  as  an 
earth-man  you  told  me  about  short 
stories;  you  had  a  theory  that  short 
stories  should  always  ask  a  question 
and  then  leave  it  with  the  reader  to 
give  an  answer. 

Always  you  seemed  to  be  asking 


questions;  you  know  the  answers 
now,  Wendell. 

Yet  you  have  earned  your  compla¬ 
cency,  whatever  form  it  has  taken; 
you  died  to  earn  it.  We,  of  the 
Stylus ,  of  the  College,  and  of  all 
America,  have  not  earned  ours.  And 
still  we  have  a  smug  complacency; 
we  think  it  is  deep  set,  too. 

America  is  complacent. 

The  students  of  Boston  College  are 
complacent. 

America  is  complacent  because  it 
is  the  greatest,  wealthiest,  most  civi¬ 
lized  nation  in  the  world  and  believes 
that  the  dollar  is  validly  analogous 
to  the  Rock  upon  which  Peter  built 
His  Church  and  that  not  even  the 
gates  of  Hell  will  prevail  against  it. 
All  this  even  while  there  are  signifi¬ 
cant  overtones  to  the  words  "Greece," 
"Rome,"  "Holy  Russia,"  and  not 
among  the  least  of  these,  the  word 
France. 

America  will  soon  answer  one 
question  concerning  which  it  has  been 
overly  hesitant. 

Whither? 

The  students  are  complacent  be¬ 
cause  Christ  has  said  He  will  be  with 
us  all  days  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world,  and  the  students  figure 
themselves  part  of  the  "us."  This 
is  the  philosophical  bulwark  for  their 
complacency.  The  materialistic  and, 
because  it  is  experiential,  the  realistic 
bulwark  for  their  complacency  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  football  team,  "kin- 
nections,"  the  social  column  in  The 
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Heights,  "whitiya  know,”  and  the 
Junior  Prom. 

Again  there  is  the  unanswered 
question: 

Whither  ? 

As  lor  America,  our  country,  we 
can  only  urge  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
give  the  leaders  a  lantern,  or,  should 
we  say  give  the  leader  a  lantern? 
Without  cynicism  it  may  well  be  re¬ 
marked  that  whoever  is  doing  the 
leading  needs  enlightenment.  The 
time  is  now  past  when  we  might  have 
provided  other  and  more  careful 
leadership. 

How  about  the  students,  Wendell  ? 

It  is  not  meet,  of  course,  that  we 
should  look  down  noses.  Love  is 
involved,  love  does  not  look  down 
noses  at  the  loved.  St.  Exupery  has 
said:  "Love  is  not  in  gazing  at  each 
other,  but  looking  outward  together 
in  the  same  direction.”  He  might 
have  added:  "at  the  right  things.” 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  any 
business  whatsoever  writing  for  the 
Stylus,  if  he  does  not  love  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  in  loving  the  College,  that 
which  caused  the  College,  the  stu¬ 
dents.  We  do  not  intend  to  look 
down  our  noses. 

This  is  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  the  Stylus,  Wendell.  We  are 
going  to  stand  with  the  students  and 
look  outward  together  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  the  right  things. 

Things  like  getting  them  to  "do 
a  lot  of  reading  and  write,  write, 
write.” 

We  do  not  need  soldiers  with  guns 
as  much  as  we  need  soldiers  with 
pens. 

We  do  not  need  bourgeois  security, 


a  new  car  at  the  alumni  reunion  and 
the  label  "success”  as  much  as  we 
need  young  Catholic  writers,  lectur¬ 
ers,  professors  at  secular  universities, 
a  Catholic  Millay,  a  Catholic  Wolfe, 
a  Catholic  Hutchins,  a  Catholic  Ein¬ 
stein,  a  Catholic  Roosevelt. 

We  also  need  a  few  more  notches 
in  our  belts,  a  broken  heart  or  two, 
soleless  shoes,  soul-full  bodies  and 
less  aversion  for  poverty.  All  of 
these  imitative  of  Christ,  no  less. 

It  is  "Credo  in  the  five  senses” 
which  has  brought  France  to  the 
ground,  it  is  the  same  affirmation 
which  has  muddied  Old  Glory,  and, 
closer  to  home,  it  is  a  preachment 
which  sounds  many  a  discordant 
note  here  amid  the  soaring  granite. 
Harvard?  Yes.  East  Paducah?  Yes. 
Boston  College?  No  .  .  .  and  yes! 

No! 

We  are  taught:  No.  We  reason: 
No. 

But  "yes”;  experience  indicates 
"yes,”  if  only  in  trend,  if  only  in 
embryo. 

— You  know  all  this,  Wendell,  you 
were  here  .  .  . 

To  those  who  say  "no”: 

What  about  attendance  at  First 
Friday  exercises?  (Does  the  Dean 
have  to  be  there  all  the  time?) 

What  about  response  to  the  Dia¬ 
logue  Mass  effort?  (Aren’t  there 
always  plenty  of  seats  for  the  parish¬ 
ioners  ?) 

What  about  missals  at  Mass  ? 
(Must  the  celebrant  be  all  by  his 
lonesome?) 

What  about  the  lassitude  in  Re¬ 
ligion  classes?  (May  not  live  dis¬ 
cussion  offset  a  dull  text?) 
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What  about  the  refusal  of  blood 
to  an  anemic  Sodality?  (Don’t  we 
need  two-fisted  lecturers  badly 
enough?) 

What  about  the  mite  boxes  ?  (The 
newspaper  is  the  same  everyday:  war, 
war,  war.  Give  the  pennies  to  the 
mission;  they  are  fighting  a  just 
battle.) 

What  about  weekly  Communion? 
(How  can  we  defend  America  if 
we  cannot  defend  ourselves?) 

What  about  the  B.  C.  Ego?  (Do 
we  have  to  tell  everybody  that 
WE’RE  from  B.  C.?  Wouldn’t  it 
be  better  if  we  could  let  them  know 
by  our  manliness  rather  than  by  a 
lot  of  sniveling  externals?) 

What  about  our  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  in  Christ?  (Are  we  Manicheans? 
Was  heaven  made  for  B.  C.  men 
alone  ?  Turn  your  class  ring  around 
and  remember  that  there’s  a  greater 
Alma  Mater  called  Humanity.) 

What  about  mixed  marriages  ? 
(Aren’t  there  enough  fine  young 
Catholic  girls  around  without  taking 
up  with  some  fine  young  non-Catholic 
girl ?) 


What  about  the  Stylus ?  (Do  you 
pay  two  dollars  of  your  father’s  hard- 
earned  money  to  revile  your  own 
college  magazine  ?  If  you  don’t 
want  it,  don’t  you  think  your  mother 
would  like  to  see  it,  show  it  to  her 
friends?  If  you  don’t  like  it,  there 
is  one  way  to  remedy  it,  write  for  it.) 

What  about  lots  more,  but  mainly 
what  about  doing  something  toward 
that  Catholic  Statesman,  not  poli¬ 
tician  (we  have  too  many  of  those) , 
that  Catholic  poet,  that  Catholic  nov¬ 
elist,  that  scientist,  that  Catholic  phi¬ 
losopher  ? 

.  .  .  These  are  our  unanswered 
questions,  Wendell.  This  is  why 
we  may  not  be  complacent. 

We  feel  sure  that  in  whatever 
complacency  you  find  yourself,  you 
will,  nonetheless,  be  restless  until  we 
have  sought  answers,  until  we  have 
worked  out  answers  for  our  College 
and  even  more,  we  realize  now,  for 
this  America  that  we  love  so  well, 
that  is  so  slow  in  becoming  aware  of 
its  unawareness. 

Goodbye,  Wendell,  I’ll  see  you 
some  day.  — joe  dever 
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A  Word  On  The  War 


" What  are  we  fighting  for,  Private 
Jones ? 

A  Union  Jack  and  assorted  bones.” 

It  is  the  war!  Soon  we  shall  know 
what  this  means.  Any  college  edito¬ 
rial  writer  who  sits  him  down  and 
pens  off  some  exhortation  toward: 
short  of  war,  isolation,  walking  soft¬ 
ly  with  a  big  stick,  referendums, 
youth  congresses,  and  what  have  you ; 
any  editorial  writer,  collegiate  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  talks  non-participation 
at  this  tick  of  the  clock,  is  a  first-class 
mule  and  does  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  integrity.  We  are  going 
to  war;  this  is  a  certainty;  let  us  face 
it. 

make  the  world  safe  for  something. 

We  are  fighting  once  again  to 
It  should  be  stated,  here  and  now, 
that  we  have  considerably  more  of 
a  causa  belli  right  here  in  our  own 
nation  and  directed  towards  our  own 
nation,  than  we  have  with  any  for¬ 
eigner.  National  defence  is  certainly 
in  order,  but  intra-national  defence 
should  be  a  more  immediate  consider¬ 
ation  than  national  defence,  which  is 
a  misnomer  and  might  more  correctly 
be  called  international  defence. 

We  should  declare  war  on  the 
United  States,  we,  the  component 
parts  of  what  is  called  united.  For 
what  are  we  united?  Are  we  united 
for  War?  Surely  not.  We  are 


united  for  freedom;  not  the  freedom 
of  the  voluptuary  and  the  wastrel, 
not  the  freedom  of  the  selfish  and  the 
greedy,  none  of  these.  Ours  is  a 
freedom  which  is  defined  by  the 
bridle,  not  the  bridle  of  tyranny,  not 
the  bridle  of  genius  (which  hideth 
a  multitude  of  sins),  but  the  bridle 
of  rationality  and  true  directions. 
Ours  is  the  freedom  that  comes  out 
of  restraint. 

We  have  been  unbridled!  Or  it 
may  be  that  we  have  a  new  bridle. 
If  we  have,  it  is  our  real  causa  belli, 
for  it  is  not  the  right  one.  We  are 
no  longer  free. 

When  is  a  nation  free?  May  it 
be  free  and  at  war?  It  would  not 
seem  so.  Modern  warfare  means 
not  only  streams  of  men,  but  also 
streams  of  machinery,  streams  of  war 
psychology.  It  means  unanimity  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  action.  For 
though  we  may  think  with  impunity 
(that  is,  think  what  we  think  with¬ 
out  speaking)  it  is  our  habit,  at  least 
in  America,  to  speak  our  minds.  If 
our  minds  are  anti-war,  sooner  or 
later  our  tongues  will  sound  off  as 
anti-war.  This  is  why  a  nation  at 
war  must  first  build  a  national  men¬ 
tality  which  is  pro-war.  A  nation 
at  war  must  first  be  made  war-con¬ 
scious. 

If  a  nation  is  war-conscious,  if 
a  war  mentality  has  been  instru- 
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merited,  the  nation  is  not  free.  The 
individual,  then,  looks  not  to  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  war  but 
only  to  the  success  of  the  role  which 
the  nation  plays  in  the  war. 

Freedom  would  seem  to  lie  in 
maintaining  a  kind  of  objectiveness 
(the  individual  acting  as  a  rational 
animal) ;  if  we  have  submerged 
reason  in  subjectiveness  (that  of  a 
pro-war  minority  which  holds  the 
reins),  we  are  no  longer  free.  What 
some,  who  happen  to  be  leaders, 
think  the  nation  wants  is  war;  they, 


through  the  construction  of  a  na¬ 
tional  mentality,  have  made  the  mass¬ 
es  also  think  that  what  the  nation 
wants  is  war.  We  have  all  become 
subjectivists.  War  is  an  objective 
fact,  although  certain  of  us,  better 
able  to  defend  ourselves  inwardly, 
know  it  is  objective  only  because  a 
powerful  minority  has  well  learned 
the  art  of  bridling,  not  for  freedom, 
but  for  war,  and  ultimately  for  what 
might  appropriately  be  tagged  Un- 
America. 

J.  D. 


The  %ule 

If  to  say  goodbye 
Is  never  to  say  hello, 

Then  goodbye; 

And  I  shall  smile  as  I  go. 

But  if  this  farewell  leaves 
The  gnawing  hope  to  meet, 

To  look,  to  talk, 

And  suddenly  to  know  defeat 

Of  logic’s  stern  resolve, 

Then  I  would  be  the  fool 
To  formulate 
A  hollow,  vacant  rule. 

Yet  goodbye  it  is,  must  be, 

For  we  have  made  it  so  — 

Without  yielding,  glancing  back, 

Let  us  smile,  and  go. 

— THOMAS  HEATH 
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"Hey  Boston!” 

We  have  long  felt  the  need  for  a  battle- 
cry  here  at  the  Heights.  This  is  Boston’s 
college;  no  further  elaboration  is  needed 
to  convey  that  "Hey  Boston!”  means  B.  C. 
A  great  tekm  needs  great  spirit,  a  large 
measure  of  Which  should  be  infused  by 
the  student  Body.  A  team  that  is  not  great 
still  needs  gWt  spirit ;  it  turns  defeat  into 
forgotten  landscapes;  it  is  the  lyric  of 
ind  brighter  scenery  ahead.  "Hey 
B6&on[\is  aVwar  cry,  it  means:  "Hello, 
youNfcblCv  I'm  from  B.  C.  too” ;  it  means 
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Hall,  the  Boston 
BostQfftfW  \ 


that  might  net  them  a  winter  hat  and  a 
new  pair  of  galoshes.  The  best  essay  sub¬ 
mitted,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editors,  will 
be  published  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Stylus.  ZvJjnmsmpts  must  be  typewritten 
on  white  papelW>referably  double-spaced. 
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We  are  looking  for  intelligent, 
treatment  of  the  topic.  We  do 
a  debate.  Interest,  smoothness,  a: 
ness  of  the  real  problem  will  be  the 
qualities  sought.  Freshmen  and  Soph¬ 
omores  should  request  their  English  pro¬ 
fessors  to  work  this  topic  into  their  theme 
schedule.  Juniors  and  Seniors  should  put 
their  draft  worries  into  coherent  English 
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